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INTRODUCTION 

r^ EORGE DARLEY waa bcvn b DuUtn 
^"^ in I79S* He W98 ihe eldest son of 
Arthur D^ley, an Irish goBtleman of foed 
family « While he wbs atiU' very young, hie 
parents left Ireland for the United States, and* 
with his two sisters^ he was left in charge ol 
his grandfather, George Darley of Springfield, 
Co. Dublin, with whom he resiained. until he 
was ten years of age. The Iktk boy was a 
great favourite with his grandfather. He used 
to ride about with him. Qn.hia poay^ '^mucfa 
more full o£ thought than able for speech/^ 
being afflicted with a hesitatWn in his speech, 
which increased as years we^ on.. Of Spriogr 
field, <<the unforgettable home of my .child<^ 
hood," as he 'Called it, Darky always retained 
the tenderest recollections* Long afterwards 
he wrote : ^* When a child I thought myself 
miserable, but now see that by comparison I 
was happy; at least, all the 'sunshine of the 
breast' I now ^n joy seems a reflection of thaA 
in the dawn of life. I have been to la helh 
France and to betta . ItaUa^ yet .the brightest 
ix 
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sun which ever shone upon me broke over 
Ballybetagh mountains." When his parents 
came back from America Darley returned to 
Dublin. He was placed under a tutor, and 
proceeded in due course to Trinity College, 
where he graduated in 1820. From his earliest 
childhood he had been of studious tastes, and 
the fact that he did not take his degree until 
he was in his twenty-fifth year was due not 
to any backwardness of intellect but to the 
want of confidence induced by his incurable 
habit of stammering. He was naturally nervous 
and self-conscious, and was rendered doubly so 
by this cruel infirmity, which embittered his 
existence and blighted his whole career. In 
his college days it interfered with his success 
in a scholarship examination, and in later years 
it isolated him from his fellow-creatures, and 
made him a hermit and a misanthrope. The 
thought of his affliction seems rarely to have 
been absent from his mind — his correspondence 
is sown with allusions to it. At one time he 
calls it **SL hideous mask upon my mind, which 
not only disfigures but nearly suffocates it " ; at 
another, he writes: "There is no more re- 
grettable circumstance about my cancer of the 
heart — my impediment — than that it keeps me 
still, as it kept and must keep me always, a 
solitudinarian. I can only enjoy society as a 
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picture drawn on my mind, the thing itself is to 
me a punishment; so I must be content with 
seeing it, as Sancho did his mistress, by 
hearsay." 

Afflicted as he was, it was useless for Darley 
to think of the Church or the Bar. He de- 
termined to devote himself to literature, and 
soon after taking his degree he left Ireland and 
established himself permanently in London, 
announcing his arrival with a small volume of 
poems, ^^The Errors of Ecstasy," which was 
published in 1822. The book was, of course, 
a complete failure from the popular point of 
view, but it may have helped to introduce 
Darley to the literary world. At anyrate, 
we find him in 1823 a steady contributor to 
the London Magaxine^ which at that time 
conmianded the best talent of the day. He 
sprang into notoriety as the author of a series 
of slashing articles on living dramatists, written 
under the pseudonym of John Lacy, in which 
some of the most fiunous of them came in fc^ 
uncommonly rough treatment. Procter, whose 
^^Mirandola," in particular, was severely handled, 
ventured upon a reply, to which Beddoes refers 
in a letter written in 1 824. He says : *' I have 
just been reading your epistle to our Ajax Flag^ 
ellifer, the bloody John Lacy. On one point, 
where he is most vulnerable, you have omitted 
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to pla«!e your aring. I mean his palpable ignor** 
*^ce of the ElizabethaDS and many other 
dramatic writer* of this and preceding times, 
with whom he ought to have formed at kart 
a nodding acquaintance - before he offered him- 
^ as physician to Melpomene/' Bcddoei 
hnnself had no reason to complain of Darley's 
critidam^ for, together with Joanna Baillie— ^ 
"a woman and a boy" — he was selected by 
the Stein reiticwer as an example of what was 
best in contemporary drama, on the strength 
of his *« Bride's Tragedy," which had been 
pabHshed in i83ft2. Beddoes met Darlcy soon 
afterwards at Mrs Shelley's. "Dariey," he 
says, M is a taHish, slender, pale, light-eye* 
browed, gentle-looking bald-pate, in a brown 
nnout with a duodecimo under his- arm, stam- 
mering to a most provoking degree, so much 
so aa to be almost inconversible. He is sup- 
posed to be writing a comedy and a tragedy, 
or perhaps both in one." Beddoea and Darley 
never seem to have become intimate, but 
Beddoes evidently entertained a genuine ad- 
miration for Barley's poetry. He congratulates 
his friend Kelsall upon << awakening to a sense 
of Darley/' and civen. suggests that the latter is 
to be the' comet to illunoone the darkness in 
which the death of Shelley had plunged the 
poetical firmament. 
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Dariey's oomiectkm with the London Magaaine 
latrodttced him to naxiy of the literary iightB of 
the da!y«. Id 16239 vhen he joined the staff, 
John Scotty the original editor of the magazine, 
had heen in hia grave for two years, the vktim 
of one of the most fiuixnis literary quarnels of ^ 
century, which ended in a duel one moonlight 
oi^t in the fields near Chalk Farm. In 1^23 
the magazine was the property -of Messrs Taylov 
& Hessey, who had established the custom of 
inviting their contributors to dinner once a month 
at their oiEce in Waterloo Place. At their 
hospitable board Darky met many men whose 
names are now hodsehold words. His inveterate 
stammer prevented him taking his place on equal 
terms in the feast of reason and the flow of 8oul, 
which, from all accounts, seems to have consisted 
chieDy of interminable strings of bad puns, but 
he won the respect of all his colleagues and the 
a6Fection of a few of them. With Cary, tlie 
translator of DanlSj his friendship extended t« 
intiaiacy, and he was on familiar terms with 
Lamb. Here, too, he met John Clare, the 
Northamptottsfaire peasant-poet, open-monthed 
with amazement at the wonders of I^ondon^ 
Allan Conningham, Hadstt, Hood, Talfbuid, 
Keata's friend Kcynolds^ De Quincey, and many 
others, inelndmg Waioewright, the murderer, 
who, undef the pseudonym of JanusStW^atber^ 
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cocky contributed to the magazine a series of 
foolish and impertinent articles, ostensibly upon 
artistic subjects, but in reality dealing only with 
himself, and his follies and affectations. 

Several years passed before Darley again tried 
his fortune with the publishers. In 1826 ap- 
peared his ** Labours of Idleness," a collection 
of prose tales and sketches, some of which had 
already appeared in the Ltmdtm Magat&im. 
This was published under the pseudonym of Guy 
Penseval, and was reprinted three years later with 
some additional matter as ^<The New Sketch 
Book, by G. Crayon, Jun." The tales are 
written in a somewhat laboured style, but some of 
them have a touch of pathos, and others are not 
without power. The best of them are " Lilian 
of the Vale," a pretty pastoral, v/hich is the 
germ of his later work " Sylvia, or the May 
Queen," and a fantastic Poe-like piece of ex- 
travagance, called " The Dead Man's Dream," 
which, for all its exaggeration, contains some 
really imaginative writing. But to lovers of 
Darley the most interesting thing in the book 
is the first essay, "The Enchanted Lyre," 
which may safely be taken as a piece of auto- 
biography, and, so read, gives us a clearer picture 
of the poet's character and attitude towards life 
than all the comments and criticisms of his con- 
temporaries. He writes in the person of a 
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philosophic youth who has forsworn society 
and dwells on the banks of a stream in a 
secluded valley with no companions but his 
own thoughts. But we will let him tell his 
own story. 

'^Solitude," he says, ^Ms not so much my 
necessity as my inclination. I hare neither 
love for society nor those agreeable qualities 
of mind, manner, and disposition which would 
make society love me. To confess the truth, 
I once made the experiment, more for curiosity 
than a desire to succeed, but it was like to have 
cost me my own good opinion, as weU as that 
of my acquaintances, who, whilst I remained 
in seclusion, voted me a philosopher, but the 
moment I exhibited myself in society set me 
down as a fool. I always found myself so 
embarrassed in the presence of others and 
•veryone so embarrassed in mine ; I was so 
perpetually infringing the rules of politeness, 
saying or doing awkward things, telling un« 
palatable truths or giving heterodox opinions 
on matters long since established as proper, 
agreeable, becoming, and the contrary, by the 
creed of the world; there was so much to 
offend and so little to conciliate in my manners, 
arrogant at one time, puling at another, dull 
when I should have been entertaining, loquacious 
when I should have been silent (for I could 
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be very witty out of place and very 
inaaniciive opoD uainteresting topics) ; I was, in 
fine, rach an tnoonpreheiiitble» nas y s te matiaed, 
imperaonal compomid of opposite qnalkiesy with 
no overwhelming power of mind to carry off, 
at I have aeen in others, these heterogeneous 
particles in a flood of intellectuaiityy that I 
quickly perceived obacurity was the spliere in 
which Nature had destined me to shine, and 
that the very best compliment my friends coold 
pay me, when I had left them, was to forget 
ane and my &ult8 for ever. At first, indeed, 
there were several persons who liked or seemed 
to like me from a certain novelty or freshness 
ID my manner^ but as soon as that wore off 
they liked me no longer. I was <an odd 
being,' or ^a young man of genius, but very 
singular,' something to fill up the gap of tea- 
table conversation when the fineness of the 
evening and the beauty of the prospect had 
been already discussed by the party." 

Some of Darley's friends seem to have 
thought diat "Lilian of the Vale" had the 
elements of a draaxa in it, and, in response to 
their suggestions, he wrote « Sylvia, or the May 
Queen/' in which the innocent little ^ot of his 
tale is made the bans of a kind of fairy opera 
or masfoe. The appearance of *< Sylvia " was, 
ill a sense, the culminating point of Barley's 
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%-■ career. With it he approached nearer to the 

i confines of success than at any other time in 

•j^ his unhappy life. " Sylvia " is often referred 

f^- to in the memoirs of the period, and never 

V " without eulogy. Miss Mitford thought it " an 

"0 exquisite thing, something between < The Faith- 

r,' ful Shepherdess' and *A Midsummer Night's 

>^- Dream' " ; Miss Elizabeth Barrett, as she then 

was, spoke of it as *< a beautifui pastoral " ; 

•St Lamb sent "Darley's very poetical poem" to 
his friend Bernard Barton with a few kind 

V words, and even the mighty Coleridge read it 
'^: with approval. But the public would have none 
< of it, and Darley had again to endure the bitter* 
•:'. ness of disappointed hopes. 

The failure of " Sylvia " disheartened him for 
origmal work, and he seems at this time partially 
to have deserted poetry for mathematics. We 
have it on the authority of Carlyle that Darley 
was a ripe mathematician, and, in all probability, 
the text-books relating to geometry and kindred 
subjects which he produced about this time are 
models of their kind, but it is not upon them that 
his fame depends, and in summing up the various 
sides of his activity they may safely be ignored. 

In 1829 Mr Dilke took over the Athenaum^ 
and soon afterwards Darley joined his staff. 
He was a coiistant contributor almost to the 
day of his death, his special provinces being 

b 
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art and the drama. As a critic he was steniy 
even to truculence, but it was never suggested 
that he was other than impartial. A series of 
articles, which he wrote from Rome and other 
Italian cities during the early thirties, excited 
a good deal of attention at the time. Chorley, 
in particular, who made his London debfit as a 
journalist in 1854, speaks of them with admira- 
tion. No doubt it required a certain audacity in 
those days to suggest that the art of painting had 
not reached its zenith in Domenichino, and so far 
Darley certainly anticipated modern criticism, 
but it is going too far to assert, as some of 
his biographers have done, that his appreciation 
of the early Florentine painters did anything 
to prepare the way for the P.R.B. 

In the year 1835 D&i'l^y printed for private 
circulation a few copies of " Nepenthe," the 
poem upon which his fame principally depends. 
Until it was republished a few years ago by 
Mr Elkin Mathews, <^ Nepenthe" was one of 
the most inaccessible books in the world. The 
British Museum Library has an imperfect copy 
of the original edition,, and two complete ones are 
in the possession of Darley's relatives. In all 
probability no other copy exists. The original 
<* Nepenthe" is a curiosity in more ways than 
one. Darley appears to have taken as much 
pains to repel a possible reader, as the present- 
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day poet takes to entice one to open hm book. 
Nothing was too small or insignificant for the 
wide circle of Miss Mitford's literary syin* 
pathiesy and in her ^ Recollections " she dis- 
courses about << Nepenthe" with delightful 
garrulity. *^lt is/^ she says, ^'as different in 
appearance from the common run of books 
printed for private distribution as it is in sub* 
ject and composition. Never was so thorough 
, an abnegation of all literary coxcombry as was 
exhibited in the outward form of ^Nepenthe,' 
unless there may be some suspicion of affectation 
in the remarkable homeliness, not to say squalor, 
of the strange little pamphlet as compared with 
the grace and refinement of die poetry. Printed 
with the most imperfect and broken types, upon 
a coarse, discoloured paper, like that in which a 
country 8hopke^>er puts up his tea, with two 
dusky leaves of a still dingier hue at least a 
size too small for cover, and garni^ed at top 
and bottom with a running margin in his own 
writing, such (resembling nothing but a street 
ballad or an old broadside) is the singular dis* 
guise of this striking poem." Darley took so 
little pains to recommend ^^ Nepenthe" to the 
favour of his friends that he could scarcely 
complain of their indifference to its merits. At 
anyrate, he was inured to disappointment, and 
the cool reception offered to his latest poem 
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probably surprised him but little. Miss Mitford, 
though she afterwards confessed that she never 
got to the end, wrote kindly to him about it. 
In return she received one of those long and 
formal letters which she subsequently described 
as *^ startling to receive and terrible to answer." 
There is a touch of pathos in the fact that a few 
polite words should have had the power to raise 
such a tempest of gratitude. The letter is very 
long, but it is so supremely interesting to anyone 
who cares about Darley that it is worth quoting 
in its entirety. 

** I cannot refrain, even at the risk of egotism, 
dear Miss Mitford, from expressing my pleasure 
and pride at your reception of my sorry little 
poetical tract * Nepenthe.' Praise in general 
is to me more painful than censure, compliments 
aa formal as those of < the season ' from visitors, 
the frozen admiration of friends. I shudder in 
the heart at all this; but one word of real 
enthusiasm such as yours is happiness, hope, and 
inspiration to me. Such as yours, I say, for 
when, together with being enthusiastic, praise is 
discriminative, it becomes to me what a feather 
is to an eaglet; argue as we will, the spirit cannot 
soar without it. Mine has been, I confess, for 
a long time like one of Dante's sinners, floating 
and bickering about in the shape of a fiery tongue 
on the Slough of Despond. If it ever has risen. 
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'twas an ignis fatuus for a moment only. Seven 
long years did I live on a charitable saying of 
Coleridge's, that he sometimes liked to take up 
* Sylvia.' What you say of her and • Nepenthe ' 
will keep the pulse of hope (which is the life 
of the spirit) going, so that I shall not die 
inwardly before the death of the flesh. Many 
do, it is my firm belief, who alas! have had 
still more ambition and less success than I. 
Murder is done every night upon genius by 
neglect and scorn. You may ask, could I not 
sustain myself on the strength of my own 
approbation ? But it might be only my vanity, 
not my genius, that was strong. Pye and 
Cibber no doubt did so, conceited themselves 
writing for posterity, which indeed they were — 
for its ridicule. Milton and Wordsworth are 
not instances ; they had from the first many 
admirers, though far from as many as they 
deserved. Have not I too had some, however 
few, approvers ? Why, yes ; but their chorus in 
my praise was as small as the voice of my 
conscience, and, like it, served for little else 
than to keep me uneasy. You see, I am shriving 
myself to you, as if, like the Lady of Loretto, 
you were made of indulgences. 

** Do not, I know you will not, let me lose 
your esteem for thus avowing the 'last infirmity.' 
Milton, you remember, excuses it. I could 
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defend it too. There are the stars as well as 
the bubblea of ambition ; the one brightly solid 
and exalted and * age-remaining ' ; the other 
glittering, short-lived inanities of our own low 
sphere. Should we not endeavour to approach 
towards the Most High in all His perfections, 
intelligence as well as goodness ? Believe me, 
I am far above the vulgar desire for popularity. 
I have none of that heartburn. Indeed, who of 
any pride but must feel as high as scorn above 
public praise when we see on what objects it is 
lavished? Should I stand a hairbreadth more 
exalted in my own esteem by displacing for a 
day such or such a poetaster from his pedestal ? 
But candidly, judicious praise is gratefid to me 
as frankincense, partly no doubt for the love of 
fame, bom with us like our other appetites, and 
greatly too, I feel, from its being the proof that 
my supposed path towards the centre of Light 
is not an aberration. To seek and to keep 
such path should be everyone's immortal object, 
because there alone is he the best coefficient in 
advancing himself and the human system. Here 
you have my intellectual creed ; how it should 
have come into such a letter I cannot tell, but 
I have seldom the power to direct my mind, and 
must only follow it. 

^* You are quite right about * Sylvia ' ; the 
grotesque parts offend grievously against good 
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taate. I acknowledge the error, and deplore it. 
But the truth is, my mind was born among the 
rude old dramatists and has imbibed some of 
their ogre milk, which gave more of its coarse- 
ness than strength to my efforts. And again, 

* Sylvia' was written in the gasping times of 
laborious scientific engagements. All its prose 
especially was what a boiling brain first threw up 
to the surface — mere scum, which I never intended 
to pass for cream. Your distinction as to this 
gratifies me much, not because it is ingenious, 
any critic can take an ingenious exception, but 
because it is just. Beyond all, your preference 
for ^ Nepenthe,' an unfinished sketch, tO 

* Sylvia,' a completed poem, gives me con« 
fidence in your judgment. It shows me you 
have, what is so difficult to meet with, a 
substantive, self-existent taste for poetry itself 
when you can thus like storytess abstraction 
better than a tale of some (though little) human 
interest — not that the latter should be un- 
appreciated when it occurs, but it alone is 
usually thought of. . 

** This brings me to your advice about under- 
taking a subject of both natures, the imaginative 
and the real. Such, indeed, always is, always 
should be, the scope of a truly catholic poet. 
But alas ! I fear myself but a poor sectarian. \ 

The double mind seems wanting in me ; certainly 
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the double experience, for I have none of man- 
kind. My whole life has been an abstraction — 
such must be my works. I am, perhaps you 
know, labouring under a visitation much less 
poetic than that of Milton and Maeonides, but 
quite as effective, which has made me for life 
a separatist from society — 



Prom the ways of cheerful man 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with each other page a blank, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 



Indeed, were my knowledge of humanity less 
confused than it is, I apprehend myself to be 
still too much one-minded for the making a 
proper use of it. Do you not expect so from 
* Nepenthe ' ? Does it not speak a heat of 
brain mentally Bacchic ? I feel a necessity for 
intoxication (don't be shocked, I am a mere 
tea-drinker) to write with any enthusiasm and 
spirit. I must think intensely or not at all. 
Now, if this be the case, if my mind be only 
occasional, intermittent, coUapsive, which (un- 
affectedly impartial) I think it is, how should 
I conduct the detail of a story where poetic 
furore were altogether out of place? It is a 
great defect, I own, but my genius (as you 
call it) never enables me to sustain a subject, 
the subject must sustain //• I do so despise 
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the pretension to omniscience and omnipotence 
now in vogue! This it is that makes us so 
feeble and shallow ; will not the streams run 
deeper and stronger in one than in many channels ? 
But, besides, my health is an indifferent one; 
a tertian headache consumes more of my life 
than sleep does, and, worse than this, not only 
wasting it, but wearing it down. And I have 
to scribble every second day for means to pro- 
long this detestable, headachy life, to criticate 
and review, committing Rterary fratricide^ which 
is an iron that enters into my soul, and doing 
what disgusts me, not only with that day but 
with the remaining one. All these things, 
and want of confidence still more than they, 
keep me a long letter writer at your service. I 
have neither time nor inclination for aught else. 
Not but that I can show various first acts, 
introductory cantos, etc. — could paper hell with 
my good intentions — and have several folios 
only to be copied out of the parchment of my 
brain ; the like interruptions and misgivings, 
however, cut them all down to such perform- 
ance as * Nepenthe.' Your praise, indeed, 
almost touches my lips with fire, and I could 
begin to utter the flame of song. After having 
viewed a subject sufficiently, I will dedicate it 
without fail to you, if you will permit, as the 
resuscitator of * Sylvia,' and the raiser of my 
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own spirits on earth. But for you both might 
as well have been at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea. 

** I write at this fearful length because it is the 
only way, dear Miss Mitford, in which I can 
ever have unpainfiil communication with any 
friend. My impediment is, as it were, a hideous 
mask upon my mind, which not only disfigures, 
but nearly suffocates it. Yet I hope we shall 
meet, for even letters are half unintelligible 
without the recollections of those who write 
them* Besides, I wish so much, and with a 
parent's fondness, to see the foster^^mother of 
my *• Sylvia ' and * Nepenthe.' Egotism ! 
egotism! from first to last this letter is all 
about myself. Another hateful result of a 
solitary life, it makes me very selfish. Indeed, 
I doubt if it be not the mother of as. many 
vices as Idleness, instead of so much wisdom, 
and what not, it is sidd to hatch. Swift, you 
know, says : ^ There are many wretches who 
retire to solitude only that they may be with 
the devil in private.' Man is. surely a moat 
gregarious animal ; we ought all to put our 
minds together as the other beasts do their 
noses. I say this to show you that my 
misanthropy is compelled, and that my mind 
has not grown hairy like that of many another 
anchorite as well as his body. Your recom- 
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mendation as to Mr Chorley has been in part 
followed. I wrote to him just before leaving 
London, and sent him your * Nepenthe.' But 
as to making his acquaintance, I could as soon 
* eat a crocodile.' However, even this I 
could do bit by bit, and a new acquaintance 
of the man kind I get down in the same way. 
He (Mr Chorley, not the crocodile) * wrote 
me a most kind and encouraging answer. I 
well believe him all as amiable and intellectual 
as you represent him ; upon my return to town 
I shall certainly visit him in my mask. When 
I do not know how to subscribe myself with 
all the warmth, yet respect, I feel, it iis my 
habit simply to say — Yours, 

** George Darley." 

Miss Mitford may well have been appalled by 
this portentous epistle and by the thought of 
having to send one of her own delightfully slip- 
shod and garrulous effusions in reply. However, 
her answer seems to have heen favourably re* 
ceived, as it elicited a further offering of some 
of Darley's earlier works and hearty good wishes 
for the success of one of her tragedies which was 
shortly to be produced. 

With "Nepenthe" the chief interest in 
Darley's literary career ceases. After produc- 
ing it, except for an occasional lyric in a 
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magazine, he confined his energies enUrely to 
the drama. In 1840 he edited Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and in 1840 and 1841 he 
published two plays, '^Thomas a Becket" and 
" Ethelstan." Neither was ever performed, nor 
are they in any way suited for representation ; 
in fact, in his preface to the former, the poet 
admits that '^he has spent no vain time in 
attempts to fit ^ Thomas a Becket ' for the public 
scene/' Yet as poems he valued them highly, 
and resented very strongly his friends' inability 
to perceive their merits. With reference to 
** Thomas a Becket " he wrote impatiently to his 
friend Procter: **1 am indeed suspicious, not 
of you but of myself — ^most sceptical about my 
right to be called poet — and therefore it is I 
desire confirmation of it from others. Why 
have a score of years not established my title 
with the world? Why did not * Sylvia,' with 
all its faults, ten years since? It ranked me 
among the small poets. I had as soon be 
ranked among the piping bullfinches. Poets are 
the greatest or most despicable of intellectual 
creatures. What with ill-health, indolence, difH- 
dence in my powers and indifference (now) to 
fame, I feel often tempted to go and plant 
cabbages instead of sowing laurel seeds that 
never come up. Verily I court the mob's 
applause and care about its censure as much 
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as Coriolanus did, but unless selected judgments 
are edified, where is the use of writing for the 
All-seer's perusal and my own ? 

<< Glad * Becket ' pleases you so far, but dissatis- 
fied (with myself, mind!) that it has only in- 
duced you to skim it. For Heaven's sake, unless 
it force you to read it thoroughly, cram it into 
the blazes! No poetic work that does less 
is worth a fig-skin. 

''Many persons, as well as you, dislike Dwerga. 
To me it seems, of course, the highest creation 
in the work. I wrote it with delight, ardour, 
and ease; how, therefore, can it well be over- 
wrought, which would im{^y artifice and elabora- 
tion? I tiink you'll like it better some time 
hence. T. Carlyle wrote me a characteristic letter 
— compares 'Becket' to 'Gotz von Berlichingen,' 
and predicts vitality. Miss Mitford pronounces 
me Decker, Marlowe, and Heywood rolled into 
one! Others, too, are favourable, but see what 
my great friend, the editor of the Athefueum^ has 
done for me — a whole column of criticism, the 
censurer cutting the throat of the encomiast all 
through it ! Have I served so long a poetical 
'prendceship to be fubbed off after this fashion ? " 
Procter appears still to have hesitated about re- 
plying, or perhaps alleged his duties as Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy as a reason for postponing his 
verdict. At anyrate, the impatient poet, thirsting 
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for eulogy, could brook no delay. A few days 
later he wrote again : 

** DsAR Mr Commissioner, — Confound your 
prose lunatics, who leave you no time for 
inquirendos upon poetic ones! Or have you 
really looked over * Becket ' and taken this tender 
way of telling me you don't like it ? If you 
have not read it, for God's sake do, and let me 
know in one word what you think of it. I don't 
want an essay or good-^natured reserve, neither ; 
but the single, bold word *good' or 'bad' — 
anything except <' indifferent." If my drama 
cannot prove attractive to selecter judgments* 
what hope have I from the pig-headed public? 
Never a word more will I write should * Becket ' 
fail, except for periodicals and mutton-chops. 
When you can speak out on the subject I'll 
eat and drink with you. Not till then ! — Ever 
yours, poet or not, 

" nomas a Beciet Darley." 

It is to be feared that Procter's reply, if he 
wrote his conscientious opinion, can hardly have 
been favourable, for <* Becket" pleased lew 
critics, nor did " Ethelstan," a year later, make 
a deeper impression upon the reading public. 

With '* Ethelstan" the curtain falls upon 
Darley's literary career. He published nothing 
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more, and probably wrote little, as his health, 
oever robust, by this time had become precartoua. 
Yet his passion for study condmied undiminished. 
In a letter to a GousiO) a young lady, he apologises 
for his dday in answering : ** Had I been doing 
much good, there might be some excuse, — ^or 
doing much evil^ much anything, for day-dream- 
ing and poring myself purblind over old-fashioned 
books is worse than nothing, at least so wise 
people would pronounce. Yet, I can't tell 
how, the same doles far ntejute scarce leaves me 
an idle moment, keeps me wide awake as the 
stars long after midnight, and often renders me 
jealous of Tom the cat with his nine whole 
lives, when I have scarce half one good one^ 
wherein to worship the nine Muses at once.'' 
Hermit as he was, he continued to cheri^ the 
affection and regard of his relatives, and to 
some of his yoimg cousins he stood in the 
light of something between a parrat and a play-* 
fellow. Sometimes one of them would consult 
him as to her reading. This is a reply, dated 
1842, to some such appeal: ^^Do you not 
observe as you read or write* that there is no 
understanding any single matter by itself with- 
out some knowledge at least of numberless 
others connected with it? Take Hume's 
** England" for example^ which you speak of; 
every second so-K:aUed fact in his work is 
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apocryphal, and you must read half-a-dozen 
other historians in order to find the truth at 
last. Historians ! ay, and antiquaries, heralds, 
glossarists, biographers, law-writers, etc. Don't 
be frightened from your studies by this muster- 
roll of musty authorities. However dubious 
Hume's facts may be, his philosophical reflecdons 
are almost always sound, and form the true 
worth, the valuable staple, of his volumes. If 
you consult me about your present course of 
reading, I do not approve (how legislatorial a 
word ! ) any of them save Hume and Leo X. 
You may pick up something from Reviews, 
but they are not now what they were, and never 
were much better than whipt-cream food for the 
mind — a rich, agreeable froth without solid 
nourishment within. Florian was a namby- 
pamby writer of historical (that is /ion-historical) 
novels — cultivates and encourages false sentiment, 
the affectations by way of the affections, and is, 
in short, a model of intellectual mawkishness as 
well as I can recollect. Keats has written 
many beautiful passages, but the general char- 
acter of his poetry cannot be too much con- 
demned — beyond all other injurious to a taste 
not yet formed. It is sicklied o'er with the 
very palest cast of thought, and at best re- 
sembles one of those beauties who fed upon 
rose leaves instead of wholesome flesh, fish, and 
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fowl. Shelley stands now far higher as a poet 
— ^with all the world but myself. I think he 
has none of Keats's merits and almost every 
one of his defects. True, he is less effeminate, 
but en revanche his force is forced, and when 
he would exhibit power, puts one in mind of 
Marsyas flayed, showing a repulsive accumula- 
tion of muscles." 

It was unavoidable that Darley's view of life 
should have been coloured and to some extent 
distorted by his physical ailments. His health 
was failing fast. Hardly a letter in his later 
years is without an allusion to his sufferings. 
At one time he writes : " You must have me 
issue a bulletin of my health, must you ? — as if 
it were of such consequence to the Empire! 
Well, Caliban was never racked by more pains 
and aches and petty tortures at Prospero's 
bidding than beset me from top to toe, but not 
one appears dignified enough for specification, 
though all together disable me from strenuous, 
continuous effort. I can just write such a note 
as this — no more. My business is at a stand 
through headache — ^that's the reason I am and 
always shall be a poor devil. N^mporte.^* At 
another time he says : << I am almost unable to 
scratch off this notikin, as for some nights sleep 
has not visited my wretched eyes, and their 
weariness is extreme. Yet it enlivens me and 
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warms the chill blood about my heart to 
write, because it is like talking to you. Tell 

I do feel somewhat better than when 

she received what she calls my desponding 
accounts, but that she must not think me 
at all in low spirits when I speak of my 
wished'for release from ill -health and all the 
other ills of life, altogether. To me that is 
quite a consolatory expectation. It would be 

piteous enough, indeed, were poor little 

cut off so soon, at least if anyone cares much 
about her, they would be pitiable. But who 
cares much about Fadladeen [one of his 
cousins' pet names for him] ? Oh yes, to be 
sure, you three — and some three more on this 
fflde of the water. My death would occasion 
no second deluge after all, and, indeed, I scarce 
wish it to cause a single tear. Why should I 
desire to give pain after death who have given 
so much before it? Even had I done other- 
wise, it has always struck me as a strange 
selfishness^ the desire of making our friends 
mournful and their hearts bleed on our account 
when we can no longer feel their sympathy." 

But Darley's letters are by no means con- 
tinuously in this desponding strain, even when 
his health was permanently destroyed. He 
loved to direct his cousins' studies and to 
form their taste, and allusions to literary matten 
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are not infrequent. One of his relatives seems 
to haye made inquiries about Tennyson, and 
Darley replies : " Alfred Tennyson the poet 

cannot well be 's long-ago friend, as he 

is still a young man ; but I do recollect his 
once mentioning that Tennyson D'Eyncourt 
was a relative of his, I forget how near or 
distant. Alfred lives in a kind of genteel 
vagrancy, heaven knows where, or I would ask 
particulars." Tennyson, it should be mentioned, 
professed to admire Darley's poetry, and is said 
once to have offered to publish a collected 
edition of Darley's poems at his own expense, 
a piece of generosity which seems hardly in 
keeping with his state of "genteel vagrancy." 
In response to another question Darley writes : 
" Longfellow's ugly, unpoetic name has met 
my eyes, and some of his verse ; but these 
American metre-mongers are mere apes of our 
poets, and of the worst among them, the 
modem, popular sort. When they borrow our 
ndndy I wish they would do as when they 
borrow our money ^ never give it back again ! " 
A reference to Ireland, and in particular to 
his beloved Irish mountains, never failed to 
touch a tender chord in Darley's bosom. ^ So 
you found out the Kilteman cromlech," he 

writes to one of his cousins, " which and 

I, two wild geese, had a search for in vain. 
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Tell me all about it when you write next, 
and 'twill place me among my own dear hills 
again." At another time he says : ** Take a 
gray, crag-shaped house half-way up the Three 
Rock Mountain, with a few acres of furze 
around it, and I'll visit you all there .next 
year — perhaps take a cromlech myself beside 
it, turn Druid and become the bard of the 
family." 

Darley visited Paris in 1845, where he was 
detained for many months by ill-health. He 
returned to England in the following year, only 
to die. During his last illness he was carefully 
nursed by devoted friends, but his death, which 
took place on the 23 rd of November 1846, save 
for an appreciative tribute in the jitherutum^ passed 
unnoticed by the world at large. 

It is much to be regretted that no portrait of 
George Darley is in existence. One who knew 
him well has described him as follows : — 

'< His figure was tall and gracefid, his natural 
movements very striking as he walked ; his 
thoughts seemed to influence unconsciously every 
movement of his body. His manner had much 
dignity, and conveyed at once that he was a 
man of commanding intellect. His face was 
decidedly handsome, the features well cut, the 
forehead large, the mouth very expressive. The 
pale face bore a melancholy expression, and the 
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intellect and imagination — both in constant 
exercise — left visible traces of their presence." 

Another relative has preserved the memory of 
a remark illustrating one of Darley's salient 
features. He was walking near Stillorgan 
with one of the three girl-cousins to whom I 
have already alluded when a beggar came up to 
ask for alms. While the young lady was 
fumbling for her purse the poor woman turned 
to Darley, saying : " You, sir, now, with your 
blackbird's eye ! '* All who knew him agreed 
upon the charm of his manner and conversation, 
though the latter was, of course, affected by his 
stammer. Still, when he was completely at ease 
in the company of an intimate friend, or reading 
passages from his favourite Elizabethan poets, the 
defect in his speech disappeared. His taste in 
painting, architecture, and music was exquisite. 
This he shared with his two brothers, William 
and Charles, both of them men of no common 
talent — the former well known to many contem- 
poraries as a finely gifted artist, the latter a 
clergyman and a scholar and the author of a 
tragedy, "Plighted Troth," produced without 
success by Macready at Drury Lane in 1842, 
which has sometimes been erroneously attributed 
to George Darley. 

George Darley's poetry is little known to 
the present generation, and, by a curious co- 
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incidence, the two poems of his which have 
had a certain vogue both became popular with- 
out reflecting any credit upon their author. 
For many years his charming poem, '<It is not 
beauty I demand/' was printed anonymously in 
Mr Palgrave's " Golden Treasury of English 
Poetry " among the productions of the Cavalier 
period, the style of which it reproduces with 
singular felicity. It was only when Mr Palgrave 
discovered that the author was an Early-Victorian 
that he banished the poem from his pages, 
though he stultified himself by retaining Scott's 
'' Thy hue, dear pledge " (which is as poor 
an imitation of the Stuart lyrists as '<It is 
not beauty " is a good one) in the section 
devoted to poems of the seventeenth century. 
Another of Darley's songs, "I've been roaming," 
was set to music by Horn, and still enjoys great 
popularity. It is printed in the first volume of 
Hatton's "Songs of England," but the words 
are there by a stupid blunder ascribed to George 
Soane, a son of the famous architect, and a 
prolific writer of verse. However, it is not by 
his lyrics, exquisite as many of tliem are, that 
Darley will live. The author of " Nepenthe " 
can afford to smile at the spiteful fate which 
robbed him of such fame as these delicate trifles 
have reaped. 

In Darley 's first book of poems, "The 
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Errors of Ecstasy," there was little promise of 
future excellence. He was twenty-seyen years 
old when he published it, but the poems which 
it contains show but little sign even of that 
degree of maturity which might be expected 
from a man of that age. Probably a good 
many of them were boyish efforts. The poem 
from which the book takes its name begins with 
a Hamlet-like soliloquy upon suicide delivered by 
a personage aptly named the Mystic, and ends 
with a fantastic dialogue between the Mystic and 
the Moon. There are touches of imaginative 
power in the poem, but the whole thing is 
defaced by unwarrantable extravagance of lan- 
guage. Even in his more sober days, Darley 
rarely found the English language copious enough 
for his purposes, and at this time he could 
scarcely write a page without introducing some 
new and often barbarously coined word of his 
own devising. In "The Errors of Ecstasy,*' 
leaves are "indulcedinous," the breeze is "winged 
by velleity," the poet's shoulders are **un- 
Atlantic," trees are " vocative," winds are said 
to "puffle," ambition is described as "vermicular," 
and prose as "repent." But, apart from eccen- 
tricities such as these, the poem is far from 
being a good piece of work. There are fine 
lines in it, but the blank verse is monotonous, and 
the Mystic's utterances are prolix and involved. 
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The Moon, on the other hand, is a lady of 
strong common-sense, and expresses herself in 
language that is straightforward even to baldness. 
One of her observations has a certain biographical 
interest. It probably tells us .the secret of 
Darley's emigration to London : 

<< Didst thou not quit, 
Most rash, most unadvised and most vain, 
No proferable cause asserted why. 
The track which sober Wisdom pointed out 
And plain Experience 'stablishM as the true, 
Th' ascent to riches, happiness and fame? 
Didst thou not barter Science for a song. 
Thy gown of learning for a sorry mantle. 
The student's quiet for the city's din ? 
At once — thy social duty to assist 
By rational pursuits the common good 
Bound in thine own — for selfish fantasie 
Useless to others, fatal to thyself ? '' 

The poet tells us in a footnote that this 
passage must not be read as a literal piece of 
autobiography, but it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that he is here recalling his career 
at Trinity College, and his aversion from what 

a few lines later he calls 

" the dull 
Undeviating, dusty road of Science." 

Besides the long poem from which the book 
takes its name, "The Errors of Ecstasy" 
contains a handful of miscellaneous lyrics, some 
of which are included in the present collection. 
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They can scarcely be said to foretell the lyrical 
charm of ^'Sylvia/' but some are spirited, 
** The Rebellion of the Waters," for instance, 
and others are dainty and graceful. 

It would perhaps be useless to claim the atten- 
tion of modem readers for the tales in ** The 
Labours of Idleness,'' charming as some of 
them are in an unpretentious way, but the book 
is interesting to lovers of Darley by reason of 
the many charming lyrics which it contains. 
The majority of these are enshrined in the 
quasi-autobiographical essay "The Enchanted 
Lyre,'' to which allusion has already been 
made. Some of them had previously been 
published in magazines, and are here introduced 
with scarcely a semblance of explanation, but, 
oddly as they occur, they are none the less 
welcome. Darley had an exquisite lyrical 
faculty, and many of his songs are jewels of 
fanciful grace. Readers whom the unbridled 
imagination of "Nepenthe" may repel will 
be surprised to find how delicately the poet 
can tune his lyre to subjects of tenderness and 
pathos, as in many of these charming songs. 
But though in "The Labours of Idleness" 
Darley unquestionably proved himself a poet, 
it was not until the publication of "Sylvia" 
that he definitely put forward that claim for 
immortality which the present collection is de- 
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signed to substantiabe. Tkat *' Sylvia" failed 
to please the public of Darley's day is not^ on 
the whole, smprising. So far as form goes, it 
more resembles one of the later Caroline masques 
or fairy pastorals than anything else, and it is a 
clever imitation, too ; but the stuff of a dramatic 
poet was not in Darley. ** Sylvia" begins 
brightly enough. ■ The young lovers prattle 
charmingly, and the songs are delightful. But 
the poet soon tires of his puppets, and before 
the play is over their shadowy figures seem to 
have melted into thin air. Besides, blank verse 
was never Darley' s strong point, careful student 
of Milton though he was, and he ventured to 
supplement the poetical parts of " Sylvia " with 
would-be humorous prose scenes which are the 
most dismal fooling imaginable. The charm of 
"Sylvia" lies in the exquisite lyrics in which 
it abounds, and in the versified introductions to 
the various scenes, which recall the Elizabethan 
use of the Chorus. These *^ scenical directions 
in verse," as Lamb called them, are the dis- 
tinguishiog feature of " Sylvia." In the earlier 
scenes they are brief and to the point, but as 
the play goes on and the author gradually 
loses interest in his characters he concentrates 
himself more and more upon these choral inter- 
ludes, until towards the close of the play he 
presents us apropos de boites with — of all things in 
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the world — a. piece of literary criticiBm in the 
shape of a comparison between Milton and 
Byron! Darley himself, as we have seen, 
admitted to Miss Mitford that *' Sylvia " was 
lacking in homogeneity, but he felt, and rightly 
felt, that there was much in it that should not 
have passed without due recognition. It is not 
surprising that its failure should have driven him 
to a disgust with the world, which expressed 
itself in a resolve to write in the future only for 
himself and his friends, a resolve which he broke, 
however, some dozen years later by publishing 
« Thomas a Becket " and « Ethelsun." 

The circumstances which attended the pro- 
duction of '* Nepenthe" have already been 
related, and the manner in which the <' sorry 
poetical tract" (as Darley called it), was 
issued has been described. It remains to 
consider the poem itself. The quality of 
<< Nepenthe," as Miss Mitford justly observed, 
is in striking contrast to the squalor of its 
presentment. It glows with life and colour, 
it bubbles with poetical invention. The great 
difficulty about it is to believe that it was 
written by a man of forty. It is instinct 
with the spirit of youth; it <* smells April 
and May." Had it been the work of a boy 
of twenty, it would have been one of the most 
promising poems ever written. It has every 
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conceivable fault that the extrayagance of youth- 
ful imagination can suggest. It has no beginning 
and no end. The subject is dropped and picked 
up again a hundred times. As Miss Mitford 
said : ** There is no reading the whole, for 
there is an intoxication about it that turns one's 
brain." But with all its faults it establishes 
one fact in the plainest possible manner, that 
Darley was a genuine poet. Miss Mitford's 
copy, annotated by Darley himself, has dis- 
appeared, but in an extant letter to Chorley 
the poet himself has given a brief sketch of 
the argument of " Nepenthe." *« The general 
object or mythos of the poem," he says, ** is 
to show the folly of discontent with the natural 
tone of human life. Canto I. attempts to paint 
the ill effects of over- joy. Canto II. those of 
excessive melancholy. Part of the latter object 
remains to be worked out in Canto III., which 
should likewise show — if I could ever find con- 
fidence and health and leisure to finish it — that 
contentment with the mingled cup of humanity 
is the true Nepenthe." There is no trace of 
this third canto ever having been written, and 
" Nepenthe " remains a fragment, perhaps more 
beautiful in its incompleteness than if it had 
pretended to rank as a finished work of art. 

The name, and perhaps the subject, of the 
poem were probably suggested by a passage in 
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the "Faerie Queene," in which Cambina re- 
conciles Cambello and Triamond by giving 
them a magic potion to drink: 

<< Nepenthe is a drink of sovereign grace 
Devised by the gods for to assuage 
Heart's grief, and bitter gall away to chase 
Which stirs up anguish and contentious rage: 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quiet age 
It doth establish in the troubled mind. 
Few men but such as sober are and sage 
Are by the gods to drink thereof assigned ; 
But such as drink, eternal happiness do find.'* 

Dariey, as we have seen, professed little 
admiration for the works of Shelley and Keats, 
but his obligations to both poets are sufficiently 
patent in "Nepenthe." The general scheme 
of the poem may very possibly have been 
suggested by Shelley's " Alastor " in so far 
as it describes the wanderings of the hero 
through a bewildering succession of ever- 
changing scenes. But, while Shelley never 
whoUy loses sight of the ethical purpose of 
his poem, it is impossible to trace anything 
like a plan in the maze -like intricacies of 
" Nepenthe." The hero begins by being 
carried off by a phoenix to Arabia, where he 
sees the bird die in flames, in her "blest un- 
fabled Incense Tree." He drinks a drop of 
the nectar which flows from her ashes, and, 
inspired by the draught, hastens to join a 
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company of Bacchanals. Thereupon his travels 
begin. We trace him vaguely through the 
desert of Arabia Petraea to Palmyra and 
Lebanon. He is in Caria and Lycia next. 
Then we find him on the slopes of Mount 
Ida, after which he crosses the Dardanelles, 
and, reaching the banks of the river Strymon, 
is apparently torn in pieces by Thracian 
Maenads, unless we are to believe that he 
escapes and joins Icarus in the depths of the 
^gean Sea. Anyhow, in the second canto, 
after what seems to be an excursion to the 
depths of the infernal regions, he appears 
again in Egypt, where, after releasing the soul 
of Memnon, imprisoned in its statue, he visits 
the Mountains of the Moon and various other 
remote places, and ends by crossing the Sahara 
upon a camel, and arriving within sound of the 
church bells of home. 

A subject of this kind is obviously only a 
thread upon which the poet strings his jewels 
according to his heart's desire. There is a wo« 
ful lack of order and symmetry in " Nepenthe," 
but Darley makes ample atonement for the 
inconsequence of his story by the glowing 
beauty of isolated passages. The opening of 
the poem, which for many years was the only 
portion of it known to lovers of literature, 
cannot fail to captivate a sympathetic fancy* 
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It was transcribed by Miss Mitf<t>rd, and must 
often have caused her readers to wonder what 
the poem could have been as a whole, of which 
the prelude struck a note of such fantastic 
splendour. That the promise of the opening 
lines of "Nepenthe" is fulfilled may safely 
be claimed. The odorous death of the phoenix 
is painted with glowing richness of colour, and 
the Bacchic revels are particularly spirited and 
vigorous. Throughout the hero's aerial journey 
the poet's touch never falters, and the wild 
terrors of the Maenad orgie bring the canto to 
a close in a climax of feverish and almost 
hysterical exaltation. But the finest thing in 
the poem is the beginning of the second 
canto, which opens with a noble apostrophe 
to Antiquity. Here Darley is in his richest 
and most sonorous vein. Here he has a 
sustained majesty of expression to which he 
rarely attains. His diction is almost MUtonic 
in its grandeur, and the metre, which in the 
first canto has tripped with ethereal lightness, 
here takes to itself a measured dignity not un- 
worthy of the author of " II Penseroso." It 
is unfortunate that a good d^al of the second 
canto is disfigured by wilful obscurity. Darley 
confessed that parts of ** Sylvia '* were ** what 
a boiling brain first threw up to the surface — 
mere scum, which I never intended to pass for 
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cream." Far be it from me to assert that a 
single line of " Nepenthe " should be character- 
ised as scum, yet it must be owned that there 
are many passages in the second canto which 
would have benefited by a process of clarification. 
Yet even in the wildest parts of "Nepenthe" 
there is a strange and fantastic charm, and there 
are noble amends for occasional lapses from the 
path of comprehensibility in many passages of 
sonorous splendour and exquisite grace. 

A remark of Tennyson's about Alexander 
Smith has been applied to Darley — that he 
had fancy but not imagination. The charge 
could be easily disproved from "Nepenthe," 
to say nothing of Darley's other works. 
Darley' s fault was an excess rather than a lack 
of imagination, coupled with an indistinctness 
of mental vision which often rendered his 
images merely chaotic. Another fault, if it 
be a fault, is that he sometimes recalls other 
writers. I have already referred to " Alastor " 
as a possible source of Darley's inspiration, 
but, as a matter of foct, "Nepenthe" owes 
decidedly more to Keats's " Endymion." In 
structure the two poems are by no means un- 
like, though, to tell the truth, " Endymion " is 
a model of orderliness compared to the laby- 
rinthine extravagance of " Nepenthe." Metri- 
cally, Darley owed little to Keats. The swift. 
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arrowy flight of '* Nepenthe" is -worlds away 
from the slow, voluptaous music of *^ EndymioQ," 
and Darley handles his metre with a surer 
touch than Keats — the Keats of " Endymioa," 
at any rate — possessed. The reader does not 
feel in ^* Nepenthe," as he must feel all too 
often in *< Eqdymion," that the rhyme has 
suggested and even compelled the thought. 
But, apart from the scheme of the poem, 
Darley's occasional debts to Keats are suffi- 
ciently patent. His Bacchanals, •* light-trooping 
o'er the distant lea," recall at once the Indian 
damsel's song in ** Endymion " : 

<< And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers.*' 

And often a word or phrase in " Nepenthe " 
rings with a memory of Keats. ** Shaded all 
my hawthorn way " is surely a reminiscence of 
Endymion's " briar 'd path " ; and 

** Where green earth from azure sky 
Seems but one blue step to be," 

must have been suggested by Keats's : 

" For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find." 

Darley had imbibed to the full Keats's 
taste for quaint experiments in diction. Like 
Keats, he knew his Spenser well, and his fond- 
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ness for using archaisms, in season and out of 
season, amounted to a mannerism. It is true, 
also, that he used to the full a poet's licence in 
coining a word to suit his emergencies. Upon 
the propriety of his achievements in this direction 
opinions will differ. A sympathetic reader, at 
the climax of a passage of high-strung imagina- 
tion, will endure without flinching even such a 
barbarous piece of extravagance as : 

<< Up from the bilging globe he calls 
Seas to surprise thee, or enthralls 
Earth to deluginous ocean " ; 

while, in a less inspiring context, he will 
find swans that "troat for joy" or '< sabulous 
wolds " unpardonably frigid and affected, though 
there is authority of a kind for both expressions. 
Next to Keats, Milton appears to have had 
the most important share in the making of 
"Nepenthe." The metre is Milton's, and it 
is used with much of Milton's technical mastery. 
Then, again, we can detect the influence of 
Milton in Darley's splendid and sonorous use of 
proper names, while in one passage there is an 
echo of the wonderful close of ** Lycidas." 
Nevertheless, no one could call "Nepenthe" 
the work of a plagiarist, and, when all is said 
that can be said against it, it remains an astonish- 
ing performance. Had Darley published it, it 
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could scarcely have failed to make its mark, 
even though the time was unpropitious for a 
poem of this kind. 

In the present edition of Darley's poems 
"Nepenthe" is for the first time presented to 
the public in a complete form. Mr Elkin 
Mathews's edition, published six years ago, was 
a reprint of the British Museum copy, from 
which, unfortunately, four pages are missing. 
The lacuna occurs in a passage of such un^ 
fathomable obscurity that it was impossible to 
decide, upon internal evidence, whether the 
book was imperfect or the pagination inaccurate. 
I have lately had the pleasure of examining 
a complete copy of the original edition of 
" Nepenthe,'* and have now restored the 
missing lines to their place in the second 
canto. 

For « Thomas a Becket " and " Ethelstan," 
the two plays which Darley published in 1840 
and 1 841 respectively, I cannot profess much 
enthusiasm. Undoubtedly they contain beautiful 
passages, but Darley had little dramatic power, 
and not much idea of characterisation. In both 
dramas he shows a fidler mastery of blank verse 
than in "Sylvia," but, in spite of occasional 
bursts of eloquence, the long speeches, of 
which there are many, are intolerably monotonous. 
<* Thomas a Becket" is the more vigorous of 
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the two, and perhaps, if subjected to the process 
of curtailmeDt and arrangement that turned 
Tennyson's "Becket" into a passable stage- 
play, it might face the footlights not without 
success. ^* Ethelstan " is impossible as a drama, 
but poetically it counts for more than ** Thomas 
a Becket," chiefly on account of the spirited 
songs of Runilda, the glee-maiden. It would 
not be possible to give an adequate idea of these 
two dramas save by longer selections than the 
scheme of the present volume permits, and I 
have not therefore attempted to include extracts 
from either. 

The shorter poems included in this collection 
are, for themost part, taken, by permissionof Canon 
Livingstone, from the volume of his kinsman's 
poetry which he printed for private circulation thir- 
teen years ago. A few are from Darley's first 
book, **The Errors of Ecstasy " ; others I have 
taken from ^* The Labours of Idleness, "and some, 
which I have discovered in periodicals of his time, 
have not previously been reprinted. One poem, 
" Last Night," has never been published before. 
The songs from " The Sea-Bride," which are 
here given, were found among Darley's papers 
after his death. It is probable that *^ The Sea 
Bride," had it been completed, would have 
been a lyrical drama, perhaps in the manner 
of '< Sylvia," but nothing of it, save these songs. 
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remains. Two other poems by Darley, " Alboin" 
and ** The Lammergeier," which are mentioned 
in an extant letter to Chorley, seem to be lost 
irretrievably. I believe that the present collection 
contains all of Darley's work that those who 
are careful of his reputation will desire to see 
preserved. As a rule, an attempt to resuscitate 
a dead reputation is a thankless task, but in 
Darley's case the circumstances are exceptional. 
Since his day the general taste in poetry has 
undergone many and strange changes. We have 
found that the idols of our fathers have feet of 
clay. It may be that the poetical history of 
the seventeenth century will be repeated in that 
of the nineteenth, and that the Herricks and the 
Vaughans of a later age will come into their 
kingdom when the Cowleys and the Wallers 
have, in Mr Swinburne's pregnant phrase, gone 
the way of all waxwork. 

R. A. Streatfeild. 



NOTE 

I AM deeply indebted to Miss Evelyn Darley 
for invaluable assistance in preparing this sketch 
of her kinsman's career ; and to Canon Living- 
stone for kindly permitting me to make what 
use I would of the Memoir prefixed to his 
edition of Darley's poems. I must also thank 
the Editor of the Quarterly Reviejiv for allowing 
me to incorporate many passages from my article 
on Darley and his works, which was published 
in July 1902. 
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Canto I 

/^VER a bloomy land, imtred 
^^ By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 

I passed one day in reverie. cW ci v*^ ' v » ^i » t v». 

High on his unpavilioned throne 
The heaven's hot tyrant sat alone. 
And like the fabled king ^ of old 
Was turning all he touched to gold. 
The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 
Glassily tinkling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green, 
And o'er the yellow pasture straying. 
Dallying still yet undelaying, 
In hasty trips from side to side 
Footing adown their steepy slide 
Headlong, impetuously playing 
With the flowery border pied. 
That edged the rocky mountain stair. 
They pattered down incessant there. 
To lowlands sweet and calm and wide. 

^ Midas. 
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Where his moist pipe the dulcet rill 

For humorous grasshopper doth fill, 

That spits ^ himself from blade to blade 

By long o'er-rest uneasy made, 

Here, ere the stream by fountain pushes 

Lose himself brightly in the rushes 

With butterfly path among the bushes, 

I'll lay me, on these mosses brown. 

Murmuring beside his murmurs down. 

And from the liquid tale he tells 

Glean out some broken syllables, ' (^j^j^OJ^J 

Or close mine eyes in dreamy swoon, 

As by hoarse-winding deep Gihoon 2 

Soothes with the hum his idle pain 

The melancholy Tartar swain, 

Sole mark on that huge-meadowed plain ! 

Hie on to great Ocean ! hie on ! hie on f 
Fleet as water can gallop, hie on ! ' 

Hear ye not thro' the ground 

How the sea-trumpets sound 
Round the sea-monarch's shallop, hie on ! 

Hie on to brave Ocean I hie on ! hie on ! 
From the sleek mountain levels, hie on ! 

Hear ye not in the boom 

Of the water-bell's womb 
Pleasant whoop to sea-revels, hie on ! 

^ For a description of this peculiarity of this grass- 
hopper I have searched the records of Natural History 
in Yain, 

" Gihon was one of the four rivers in the Garden 
of Eden. It is usually identified with tlie Oxus. 
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Hie on to bright Ocean ! hie on ! hie on i 

'Tis the Btore of -rich waters, hie on ! 

Hear ye not the rough sands 

Rolling gold OD the otranda 
For poor Earth's sons and daughters, hie on ! 

Hie on to calm Ocean ! hie on ! hie on ! 
Summer-rest from earth riot, hie on ! 

Hear ye not the smooth tide 

With deep murmur and wide 
Call ye down to its quiet, hie on i 

Thus to the babbling streamlet elves 
To haste them down the slopes and shelve 
Methought some Naiad of their fall 
In her bright-drooping sparry hall 
Sang to her glassy virginal.' — 

Perchance to me monition sweet ! I 
I started upright to my feet I 

Attent : 'twas but a fancy dream ! j 
I only heard in measure meet 
The pulses of the fountain beat, 

'ard prest the throbbing stream 
Fair fall no less my fancy dream ! 
I have been still led like a child 
My lieedlees, wayward path and wild 
Thro' this rough world by feebler ck 
So they were bright, than rainbow dews ', 
Spun by the insect gossamer 
To climb with thro' the ropy air.^^ 

nuslcal instrument of the nature of 

Pull of gosumer thrcada: an unprecedented u 
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Fair fall ye then, my fancy dream ! 
I'll with this labyrinthian stream, 
Where'er it flow, where'er it cease. 
There be my pathway and my peace ! 

Swift as a star falls thro' the night. 
Swift as a sunshot dart of light, 
Down from the hill's heaven-touching height 
The streamlet vanished from my sight ! 

I crept me to a promontory 
Where it had fallen from earth's top storey. 
And peering over, saw its flow, 
A cataract ^ white of smoke and snow. 
Looping in fleecy shawls below ; 
Frail footing on such shrouds as these ! 
Elves may descend them if they please ; 
But here, by help of bushy stem 
That plumes the hill's huge diadem. 
By hoar rock, its gigantic gem 
Far glancing o'er the prostrate seas. 
Into the vale that spreads to them 
Lark-like I'll drop by glad degrees. 

Shrill on those lofty-sloping leas 
The wind-bells sounded in the breeze, 
Dingling beside me, as I glid, 
So sweet, I scarce knew what I did ; 

of the word, which is usually employed in the sense 

of viscous or stringy. 
* Cf, Tennyson, «< The Lotos Eaters " : 
< < A land of streams t some, like a downward smoke 
Slow-dropping veils. of thinnest laWn." 
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But shrillyy too, as that lithe shdl 

Blown from old Ocean's world-lwoad wcU, 

When the red hour of morn's began 

And Zephyr poets before the Sim. 

Yet shriller sdll than rings at mom 

The wet-mouthed wind-god's broadening horn 

Sadden above my head I heard 

The clifiF-scream of the thonder-bird,^ 

The rushing of his forest wings, 

A hurricane when he swoops or springs, 

And saw upon the darkening glade 

Cloud-broad his sun-eclipsing shade. 

With the shrill clang that cleft the skies 
When he flew Joveward with his prize, 
The golden-haired Dardanian boy,^ 
With such rude burst of robber joy. 
Rose the sun-scorner ^ ; from earth's shore 
My boy- weight like a worm he bore * 
Methought to heaven's embowed floor ; 
My brain turned — I could see no more ! %' 



*> 









O blest unfabled Incense Tree, 
That burns in glorious Araby, .. 

^ Here referring to the Phoenix. .-.'-' 

^ Ganymede, who was snatched by the eagle 
Zeus from Dardanus or Troy to be cup-bearer < 
Olympus. ' f 

» The supposed ability of the eagle to gaze up< 
the Sun unharmed is here transferred by the poet 
the Phoenix, together with other aquiline attribute 

^ This device may have been suggested by a simil 
'"^cident in Keats's ^* Bndymion,^' ii. 657, a poem t 

'uence of which is often apparent in << Nepenthe. 
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With red scent chalicing the air, 
Till earth-life grow Elysian there ! 

Half buried to her flaming breast 
In this bright tree, she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phcenix ! ^ when she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust ! 

Her gorgeous death-bed ! her rich pyre 

Burnt up with aromatic Hre ! 

Her urn, sight high from spoiler men ! 

Her birdiplace when self-bom again ! ' 

The mountainless green wilds among, 
Here ends she her unechoing song ! 
With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she dies ! 

Laid like the young fawn mossily 

In sun-green vales of Araby, 

I woke hard by the Phoenix tree \ - 

That with shadeless boughs flamed over me. 

And upward called by a dumb cry 

With moonbroad orbs of wonder, I 

Beheld the immortal Bird on high 

Glassing the great sun in her eye. i ^ 

Stedfast she gazed upon his fire^ !{ 

Still her destroyer and her sire ! 

As if to his her soul of flame 

Had flown already, whence it came ; 

1 In Oriental mythology the Phoenix is fabled to 
live for five hundred years. Darley limits its existence 
to one hundred. 
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Like those that sit and glare so still. 
Intense with their death struggle, till 
We touch, and curdle at their chill ! — 
But breathing yet while she doth bum. 

The deathless Daughter of the sun ! 
Slowly to crimson embers turn 

The beauties of the brightsome one. 
O'er the broad nest her silver wings 
Shook down their wasteful glitterings ; 
Her brinded neck high-arched in air 
Like a small rainbow faded there ; ^ 

But brighter glowed her plumy crown 
Mouldering to golden ashes down ; 
With fume of sweet woods, to the skies. 
Pure as a Saint's adoring sighs. 
Warm as a prayer in Paradise, 
Her life-breath rose in sacrifice ! 
The while with shrill triumphant tone 
Sounding aloud, aloft, alone. 
Ceaseless her joyful deathwail she 
Sang to departing Araby ! 

Deep melancholy wonder drew 
Tears from my heartspring at that view. 
Like cresset shedding its last flare 
Upon some wistful mariner, 
The Bird, fast blending with the sky. 
Turned on me her dead-gazing eye 
Once — and as surge to shallow spray 
Sank down to vapoury dust away ! 

O, fast her amber blood doth flow 

From the heart-wounded Incense Tree, 

Fast as earth's deep-embosomed woe 
In silent rivulets to the sea ! 
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Beauty may weep her fair first-born^ 
Perchance in as resplendent tears. 

Such golden dewdrops bow the corn 
When the stern sickleman appears. 

But oh ! such perfume to a bower 
Never allured sweet-seeking bee, 

As to sip fast that nectarous shower 
A thirstier minstrel drew in me ! 

My burning soul one drop did quaff — 
Heaven reeled and gave a thunder-laugh ! 
Earth reeled, as. if with pendulous swing 
She rose each side through half her ring, 
That I, head downward, twice uphurled, 
Saw twice the deep blue underworld. 
Twice, at one^lance, beneath me lie 
The bottomless, boundless, void sky ! 
Tho' inland far, me seemed around 
Ocean came on with swallowing sound 
Like moving mountains serried high ! 
Methought a thousand daystars burned 
By their mere fury as they turned, 
Bewildering heaven with too much bright,^ 
Till day looked like a daylight night. 
Brief chajM* o°ly o^ 'he brain ! 
Heaven settled on its poles again. 
And all stood still, but dizzily. 

Light-trooping o'er the distant lea 
A band I saw, where Revelry 
Seemed on her bacchant foot to be, 

1 Brightness. Cf, Milton's "Paradise Lost": 
" Dark with excessive bright." 
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And heard the dry tambour afar 
Before her Corybantian ^ car 
Booming the rout to winy war. 
Forward I felt my spirit chime 
Awhoop with this hot-raging rhyme, 
That, breathed up by the feverish crew, 
While back their Maenad locks they threw, 
O'er them imbrowned the welkin blue. 



Ambition mad, when most sublime ! 
Fain had I clomb ^ Heaven's empery, 
Fain would my Titan spirit climb 
Mountain-topt mountain arduously. 
To whoop the far uproar to me ! 
Such insane power and subtilty 
The magic drop ethereal gave. 
Tireless I clomb that palmy tree 
And saw broad-landed Earth how brave ! 
Low on the horizontal lee 
I saw, bedreamed, far ocean dumb 
Upgathering his white skirts to come 
Midland ; his arms twixt Araby 
And Europe, Afric, India, spread 
I saw ; the Mediterraneans ^ three. 
Azure, and orient grey, and red. 
Washing at once the earth and sky ; 
With the untravelled wastes that lie 



^ The Corybantes were the priests who celebrated 
the sacred orgies of the goddess Cybele. 

2 An archaic form of climbed. 

' The Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, and Persian 
Gulf. 
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Of greenest ocean, where the South ^ 
Swills it with Demogorgon drouth. 
Disgorging amid foam and roar 
His salt draught back to every shore. 

Mute as I gaze my feet below. 

By times the silvery ashes glow 

Under me, where the Bird of Fire 

In her own flames seemed to expire, 

Chanting her odorous monody ; 
\ Methought in each faint glow again 
] I saw her last dim glance at me 

Languid with hope akin to pain. 

" How, if the juice with ether rife, 
' Elixir of superfluous life. 

Instinct with spiritual flame 

Which from yon still of splendour came. 

Might prove more quick restorative 

Of her, than Hippocrat ^ could give ! " 

So thought I, and with fancy fired \ ' ' \ 

Did what the draught itself inspired : ^ *^* 

I sprinkled on the embers white 
Few drops ; they curdle — close — ^unite, 

^ Referring, apparently, to an ancient legend that 
the River of Ocean flows towards the South Pole, 
where it is swallowed in a vast chasm and again dis- 
gorged. This fable probably suggested the main 
incident of Poe's <* Arthur Gordon Pym," »< Demo- 
gorgon drouth " may be explained as a thirst worthy 
of Demogorgon, a mysterious divinity figuring in 
Shelley's ** Prometheus Unbound." 

^ Hippocrates, a famous Greek physician. 
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Each with his orb of atomies, 
Till in firm corporation these 
Leaguing again by law occult, 
Shapening and shapening by degrees, 
Develop fair the full result ; 
And like the sun in giant mould, 
Cast of unnumbered stars, behold 
The Phceqix with her crest of gold. 
Her silver wings, her starry eyes, 
The Phcenix from her ashes rise ! 

Now was the wherefore easy scanned. 
She bore me from my bloomy land. 
Threw on me her last filmed look ; 
Smouldering aidless in her nook ^ 
Years had departed ere she grew 
By sun and starlight bird anew ; 
But their full essence poured in flame, 
Distilment sweet ! Nepenthe true ! 
(By nature panacee ^ sure, and name ! ) 
Poured on her dust-dismembered frame, 
Phcenix at once to heaven she flew ! 



Over hills and uplands high 
Hurry me. Nymphs ! O, hurry me ! 
Where green Earth ^ from azure sky 
Seems but one blue step to be ; 
Where the sun his wheel of gold 
Burnishes deeply in her mould,* 

* Retreat. 

^ A poetic variant of panacea. 
» Cf, Keats's " Endymion " : 
<* There by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find." 
^ An obscure passage, which probably means that 
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And her shining walks uneven 
Seem declivities of Heaven. 
Come ! where high Olympus nodsy 
Groundsill ^ to the hall of gods ! 
Let us through the breathless air 
Soar insuperable, where 
Audibly in mystic ring 
The angel orbs are heard to sing ; 
And from that bright vantage ground 
Viewing nether heaven profound, 
^ Mark the eagle near the sun 

Scorching to gold his pinions dun ; 
With fleecy birds of paradise 
Upfloating to their native skies ; 
Or heaf'the wild «wans far beh>w 
Faintly whistle as they row 
Their course on the transparent tide 
That fills the hollow welkin wide ! 

Hurry me, Nymphs ! O, hurry me 
Far above the grovelling sea, 
Which, with blind weakness and bass roar 

V Casting his white age, on the.. shore, 
Waliows along that slimy floor ; 
With his widespread webbed hands 
Seeking to climb the level sands, 
But rejected still to rave 

V Alive in his uncovered grave. ' 

Light-skirt dancers, blithe and boon 
With high hosen and low shoon, 

the supposed proximity of this upland region to the 
sun rendered the sun's rays more brilliant. 
1 Threshold. 
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'Twixt sandal bordure and kirtle rim 
Showing one pure wave of limb, 
And frequent to the cestus ^ fine 
Lavish beauty's undulous line, 
Till like roses veiled in snow 
Neath the gauze your blushes glow ; 
Nymphs, with tresses which the wind 
Sleekly tosses to its mind. 
More deliriously dishevelled 
Than when the Naxian ^ widow revelled 
With her flush bridegroom on the ooze, 
Hurry me. Sisters ! where ye choose, 
Up the meadowy mountains wild, 
Aye by the broad sun oversmiled, 
Up the rocky paths of gray 
Shaded all my hawthorn way,^ 
Past the very turban crown 
Feathered with pine and aspen spray. 
Darkening like a sold an' s ^ down 
O'er the mute stoopers to his sway. 
Meek willows, daisies, brambles brown, 
Grasses and reeds in green array. 
Sighing what he in storm doth say — 
Hurry me, hurry me. Nymphs, away ! 

Here on the mountain's sunburnt side 
Trip we round our steepy slide, 

1 Girdle. 

^ Ariadne, whose revels with Bacchus on the shores 
of Naxos have always been a favourite theme of poets 
and painters. 

« Cf. Keats's " Endymion " ; «« his briar'd path." 

4 Sultan. 
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With tinsel moss, dry- woven pall, 

Minist'ring many a frolic fall ; 

Now, sweet Nymphs, with ankle trim 

Foot we around this fountain brim. 

Where even the delicate lilies show 

Transgressing bosoms in bright row 

( More lustrous-sweet than yours, I trow ! ) 

Above their deep green boddices. 

Shall you be charier still than these ? 

Garments are only good to inspire 

Warmer, wantoner desire ; 

For those beauties make more riot 

In our hearts, themselves at quiet 

Under veils and vapoury lawns 

Thro' which their moon-cold lustre dawns. 

And might perchance if full revealed 

Seem less wondrous than concealed, 

Greater defeat of Virtue made 

When Love shoots from an ambuscade, 

Than with naked front and fair. 

Who the loose Grace in flowing hair 

Hath ever sought with so much care, 

As the crape-enshrouded nun 

Scarce warmed by touches of the sun ? 

Nathless, whatsoe'er your tire. 

Hurry me, sweet Nymphs, higher, higher ! 

Till the broad seas shrink to streams. 

Or, beneath my lofty eye, 
I Ocean a broken mirror seems, 
I Whose fragments 'tween the lands do lie. 

Glancing me from its hollow sky 
( Till my cheated vision deems 
, My place in heaven twice as high ! 
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Ho ! Etoc ! I haye found 
True Nepenthe, balm of pain. 
Sought by sagest wits profound. 
Mystic Panacee ! in vain. 
Virtuous Elixir,^ this 
Sure the supreme sense of bliss \ 
Feeling my impetuous soul 
Ravish me swifter than Earth's roll 
Tow'rds bright day's Eoan 2 goal ; 
Or if West I chose to run, 
Would sweep me thither before the sun. 
Raising me on ethereal wing 
Lighter than the lark can spring 
When drunk with dewlight which the 

Morn 
Pours from her translucent horn 
To steep his sweet throat in the corn. 
Still, O still my step sublime 
Footless air would higher climb, 
Like the Chaldee Hunter » bold. 
Builder of towery Babel old ! 
O what sweeter, finer pleasure 
Than this wild, unruly measure, 
Reeling hither, thither, so 
Higher to the heavens we go ! 
Nymph and swain, with rosy hand. 
Wreathed together in a band, 
Like embracing vines that loop 
Browner elms with tendril hoop. 



^ Of supreme virtue. 

* Eastern : Eos was the Greek goddess of the Dawn, 

' Nimrod. 
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Let us, liker still to these 
In rich autumn's purple weather, 
MiXy as the vineyard in the breeze. 
Our wine-dropping brows together ! 
Swinging on our feet around 
Till our tresses touch the ground. 
That mad moment we do stay 
To meditate our whirl-away ! 
Winds that, blown off the honied heath. 
Warm the deep reeds with mellowing breath. 
Shall for us, iEolian ^ still. 
These green flutes of Nature fill ; 
On bluebell beds like dulcimers 
Tingle us most fantastic airs ; 
And where'er her numerous strings 
Woodbine like a wind-harp swings. 
Play us light fugues with nimble wings, 
Trumpeting thro' each twisted shell 
Till its mossy wrinkles swell. 
Such shall, with sweet voluntaries. 
Blithe accompaniment bear us, 
Not without help of that dim band, 
Minstrels of each woody land, 
>/ Piping unhired on every hand ; 
These shall be our volatile chorus. 
Fleeting the wilderness before us. 
Like their small brethren of the chant. 
Drone-winders itinerant. 
Old-world humming birds, the bees, 
Our sweet whifHers ^ shall be these ! 

^ The idea of an ^olian harp is here transferred to 
the play of winds among reeds. 
» Pipers. 

B 
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While our oval ^ close within 

Capering faun keeps mellow din* 

With pipe and ceaseless cittern ^ thrum, 

Tinkling tabor's shaUow drum. 

Cymbal and lengthening cornmuse ^ hum. 

Uproar sweet ! as when he crost, 

Omnipotent Bacchus, with his host, 

To farthest Ind ; and for his van 

Satyrs and other sons of Pan, 

With swoln eye-burying cheeks o£ tan, 

Who trolled him round which way he ran 

His spotted yoke through Hindustan, 

And with most victorious scorn 

The mild foes of wine to warn, Vv-^^vv*- 

Blew his dithyrambic horn ! 

That each river to his source 

Trembled — and sunk beneath his course. 

Where, 'tis said of many, they 

Mourn undiscovered to this day. 



Still my thoughts, mine eyes aspire ! 
Hurry me, sweet Nymphs, higher and higher ! 
Smooth green hills my soul do tire ; 
Let us leave this lowly shire, 
Tho' it be the Happy Clime, 
'Tis for spirits less sublime ! 

^ Close within the oval ring of our dance. 
^ An archaic instrument resembling a lute. 
' A vielle or hurdy-gurdy. 
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Fleet we sheer as lightoing-blBst 

Pinnacled Petrea ^ paat» 

Burning rocks bestrown with sands ! 

O'er the bleak Deserta lands 

Pass we, as o'er dead Nature's tomb^ 
I Where Sirocco and Simoom 
' Battle with hot breath for room, 

Tho' not even a flower or cress 

Make war- worth that wilderness $ 

From this wavering blown arene ^ 

To where the Rome-repelling queen, ^ 

High-stomach'd, star-bound Emperess ! 

Long beruled broad Palmyrene» 

Let's begone ; and farther still, 

Here, too, naught but sandblowa hill. 

Only another ocean bed 

Tossed by billowy winds instead 
' Of the old legitimate breakers, 

Dust-disturbers, not earth-shakers ! 

From these deep abysses dry. 

Filled with sunlight to the sky. 

Let us, O let us swift begone 

To the cedared Lebanon ; 

Over Carmel's flowery sides 

Where the wild-bee ever bides, 

Round each beauty of the glade 

Singing his noontide serenade. 



1 The aerial career of the hero begins in Arabia 
Petrea, and passes northward by Palmyra and Asia 
Minor to the Hellespont and Thrace. 

3 A sandy desert. 

' Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra. 
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Till the ear-enchanted fair, 
Opening her leafy stomacher. 
Lets in the little ravisher. 
On to shadowy Taurus, on ! 
Looming o'er the Syrian wave, 
Scarce a flower his sides upon, 
Swoln with many an antique graye 
Of slaughtered Persepolitan,^ 
Rare Greek and Macedonian. 
Lowly shelter for the slain 
Still his rueful heaths remain. 
That purpler tinged with buried blood 
Darken deeper the green flood. 
And, a blushing chronicle. 
The tale of fallen glory tell, 
Persia's dumb echoes know so well ! 



Thou whose thrilling hand in mine 

Makes it tremble as unbid, 
Whose dove-drooping eyes divine 

Curtain Love beneath their lid ; 
Fairest Ajithea ! thou whose grace 

Leads me enchantedly along 
! Till the sweet windings that we trace 

Seem like the image of a song ! 
Blithest Anthea ! thou I ween 
Of this jocund choir the queen, 
From thy beauty still more rare, 
And a more earth-spurning air, 

^ The Taurus mountains were the scene of 
Alexander's great victory over Darius, the King of 
Persia, at Issus. 
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If forsooth my reeling vision 

Hold thee steadily, and this 

Be not my mind's insane misprision. 

Drunk with the essence-drop of bliss ! 

Small matter ! — while the dream be bright ! 

Surely thou with form so light 

Must be some creature born for winging 

Where the chimes ^ of Heaven are ringing, 

And sweet cherub faces singing 

Requiems to ascending souls 

Where each, orb of glory rolls ! 

Bind me, oh bind me next thy heart, 

So shall we to the skies depart, 

And like a twin-star fi^t in ether, 

Burn with immortal flame together ! 

That be our emprised rest,^ 
Eyry where birds of Eden nest, 
Warbling hymns in Wonder's ear I 
We still walk this lowly sphere. 
Lost in the heaven's crystalline mere 
More than in ocean one small tear* 
Wherefore, without vain delay, 
Haste, Anthea ! haste away 
To those highest peaks the sun 
Steps with glittering sandal on. 
That this bosom-fire as fast 
As his, breathe forth in the clear vast ! 

Bright-haired Spirit ! Golden Brow ! 
Onward to far Ida now ! 

1 Cf, Herrick: 
« Fall down from those thy chiming spheres.*' 
* The rest at which we aim. 
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Leaving these garden lands below 

In sea-born dews to steep their glow : 

Caria and Lycia, dulcet climes ! 

Beds of flowers whose odour limes 

The o'erflying fast far bird, their thrall 

Hovering entranced till he h\\ ; 

Broad Mseonia's ^ streamy vales 

Winding beneath us, white with swans 

Borne by their downy-swelling sails ; 

Each her lucid beauty scans, 

Bending her low beak round, and sees 

Her grandeur as she floats along • 

Gracefully ruflled by the breeze, 

And troats ^ for joy, too proud for song. 

Leave we the downlands, tho' be there 

Joy a lifelong sojourner ; 

There for ever wildwood numbers 

Poured in Doric strains dilute ^ 

Thro' the unlaborious * flute 

Soothe Disquiet to his slumbers ; 

In his rosebed sleeps the bee. 

Lulled by Lydian melody, 

Half the honied morn in vain ! 

Idler still the Doric swain. 

Steeped in double sweetness he 

Hums, as he dreams, his wildwood strain. 



^ The ancient name of Lydia, a district in the 
west of Asia Minor. 
* To cry : usually employed of a buck. 
8 Diluted. 
^ Requiring no labour. Cf, Tennyson, '< Lines on 

Virgil " : 

<* Unlaborious earth and oarless sea." ' 
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The Myaian vineplucker nngs i' the txee. 
And Ionia's echoing train 
Of reapers, bending down the lea. 
Make rich the winds with minstrelsy. 



Here, no less, if any linger, 
Pointing us down with abject finger, 
Or stop with but a sigh to praise 
The slothful fields on which we gaze 
More time than serves him to renew 
His buoyant draughts of ether blue, 
Or (if the wine-sweat pouring through 
With beaded reek his brows embrue) 
Shake from his curls the shining dew — 
Down with the grovelling caitiff, down 1 
Scourge him with your green thyrses down ! 
While as a thundercloud on high 
Bursting its blackness o'er him, I 
Envelop him in my blazing scorn 
Of dread pride and bright anger bom ! 
Here is meet repose for none 
That climb Earth^s mountain-studded zone ! 
Here the Great Mother ^ smoothes again 
Her broad skirts to the broader main ! 
Even iEolia's lofty steep 
Shelves to the tributary deep, 
And her level winds do play 
His watery organ far away 
To the hoarse Tbermaic strand ; ^ 



^ Asia. 

> The coast of the Guli of Salonioa. 
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Sleek as the tremulous lady moon 

From her bright horizon chair,^ 

Tipping his silver keys in tune 

With long low arm and beamy hand 

She stretches all enjewelled there. 

Ida ! 2_illoo ! behold ! behold 

Ida, the Queen of the Hills of old, 

Rising with sundropt crown of gold ! 

Alone great Ida from the shore 

Lifts high above its silent roar 

Her caverns, and with those rude ears 

Only the haughty thunder hears ! 

All hail, green-mantled Ida ! 

Floodgate of heaven-fall'n streams ! 

Replenisher of wasteful ocean's store ! 

Sweetener of his salt effluence ! Ever-pure ! 

Battener of meagre Earth ! Bestower 

Of their moist breath to vegetable things 

That suck their life from thee ! — 

All hail! — 

All hail, green Ida ! — 

Woody-belted Ida ! — 

Nurse of the bounding lion ! his green lair, 

Whence he doth shake afar 

The shepherdry ^ with his roar ! All hail. 

Peaks where the wild ass flings 

^ Cf, Ben Jonson : 

<< Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep.** 

' A mountain in the north-west of Asia Minor. 
' Shepherds. 
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His Pegasean heels against mankind. 

And the more riotous mares, 

Pawing at heaven, snuff the womb « swelling 

wind; 
Ida, all hail ! aU hail ! 
Nature's green, ever-during pyramid 
Heaped o'er the behemoth brute- royal bones • 
Of monstrous Anakim ! ^ 
All hail, great Ida ! throne 
Of that old Jove the olden poet ^ sung 
Where, from the Gods alone, 
He listened to the moan 
Of his divine Sarpedon,^ thousand moans 

among ! — 
Ida, all hail! all hail! 
Thus on thy pinnacle, 

With springy foot like the wild swan that soars 
Off to invisible shores, 

I stand ! with blind Ambition's ^ waxen wings 
High o'er my head 
Outspread, 

Plucking me off the Earth to wheel aerial rings ! 
Lo ! as my vision glides 
Adown these perilous flowery sides, 
Green hanging-gardens only trod 
By Nymph or Sylvan God, 
And sees o'er what a gulf their eminent glory 

swells, 

^ A nee of giants. 
3 Homer. 

^ A Lycian prince, whose death forms one of the 
episodes in the fifth book of the Iliad. 

^ An allusion to the fate of Icarus. See note 2, p. %6, 
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I tremble with delight, 

Proud of my terrible plight. 

And turn me to the hollow caves 

Where the hoarse spirit of the Euxine ^ raves, 

The melancholy tale of that drown'd Youth ^ he 

tells 
To the fast fleeting waves, 
For ever in vast murmurs, as he laves 
With foam his sedgy locks loose-floating down 

the Dardanelles! 

Down the Dardanelles ! ^ 
What Echo in musical sound repels 
My words, like thunder tolled 
From the high-toppling rocks 
In loud redoublous shocks 
Behold, great Sun, behold ! 

Down the Dardanelles ! 
Behold the Thunderer where she rides ! 

Behold her how she swells 
Like floating clouds her canvas sides ! 

1 The Black Sea. 

^ Icarus, a Cretan youth, whose father, Daedalus, 
made wings for himself and his son. Icarus, accord- 
ing to the legend, flew so near to the sun that the 
waxen fastenings of his wings were melted, and he 
fell into the ^gean Sea. 

3 This song, with its patriotic references to England 
and her navy, has nothing to do with the subject of 
(< Nepenthe, ** and is here introduced without the 
semblance of an excuse. It is difficult to believe 
that Darley would have retained it if he had ever 
published the poem. 
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Raising with ponderous breast the tides 
On both the shores, as down she rides, 
Down the Dardanelles ! 

Down the Dardanelles ! 
Each Continent like a caitifF stands, 

As every broadside knells ! 
While with a voice that shakes the strands 
She spreads her hundred-month'd commands, 
Albion's loud law to both the lands, 

Down the Dardanelles ! 

Down the Dardanelles ! 
Ye billowy hills before her bowne ! ^ 

Wind caverns ! your deep shells 
Ring Ocean and Earth her old renown 
Long as that sun from Ida's crown 
Smoothes her broad road with splendour 
down, 

Dovm the Dardanelles ! 

Anthea, ever dear, 
I feel, I feel the sharp satyric ear 
Thy draught Circean gave me, echoing clear 

With that far chime ! 
Capacious grown enough to hear 
The music of the lower sphere, 
Tho' fainter than the passing tread of stealthy- 
footed Time ! 

Be mute, ye summer airs around ! 
Let not a sigh disturb the sound 

1 Bows. 
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That like a shadow climbs the steepy ground 
Up from blue Helle's ^ dim profound ! 
Listen ! the roar 

Creeps on the ear as on a little shore. 
And by degrees 

Swells like the rushing sound of many seas, 
And now as loud upon the brain doth beat 
As Helle's tide in thunderbursts broke foam- 
ing at my feet ! 

Hist ! ho ! — ^the Spirit sings 

While in the cradle of the surge he swings, 

Or falling down its sheeted laps,^ 

Speaks to it in thunder-claps 

Terriiical, half-suffocated things! 

For ever with his furious breath 

Keeping a watery storm beneath 

Where'er he sinks, that o'er him seethe 

The frothy salt-sea surfaces 

Dissolving with an icy hiss, 

As if the marvellous flood did flow 

Over a quenchless fire below ! 

Hist ! ho ! the Spirit sings ! 

In the caves of the deep — lost Youth ! ^ lost 
Youth! — 

O'er and o'er, fleeting billows ! fleeting bil- 
lows ! — 



1 The Hellespont or Dardanelles. 
3 Shrouded folds : an amplification of the metaphor 
of " the cradle of the surge." 
* A further reference to Icarus. 
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Rung to his restless everlasting sleep 
By the heavy death-bells of rfie deep, 
Under the slimy-dropping sea-green willows,^ 
Poor Youth ! lost Youth ! 
Laying his dolorous head, forsooth, 
On Carian reefs uncouth — 
Poor Youth ! 
On the wild sand's ever-shifting pillows ! 

In the foam's cold shroud — lost Youth ! lost 

Youth !— 
And the lithe waterweed swathing round 

him! — 
Mocked by the surges roaring o'er him loud, 
" Will the sun-seeker freeze in his shroud, 
Aye, where the deep-wheeling eddy has 

wound him ? " 

Lost Youth ! poor Youth ! 

Vail him his Daedalian wings, in truth ? 

Stretched there without all ruth — 
Poor Youth ! — 
Weeping fresh torrents into those that drowned 

him! 

List no more the ominous din, 
Let us plunge deep Helle in ! 
Thracia hollos ! — what to us 
Sky-dejected Icarus ? 
Shall we less than those wild kine^ 
That swam this shallow salt confine, 

1 A fantastic expression for seaweed, 
s According to the more commonly received version 
of the legend the Bosporus received its name from 
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Venture to show how nsere a span 
Keeps continental man from man ? 
Welcome, gray Europe, native clime 
Of clouds, and cliffs yet more sublime ! 
Gray Europe, on whose Alpine head 
The Northwind makes his snowy bed. 
And fostered in that savage form 
Lies down a blast and wakes a storm ! 
Up ! up ! to shrouded Rhodope ^ 
That seems in the white waste to be 
An icerock in a foaming sea ! 

This inward rage, this eating flame, 
Turns into fiery dust my frame ; 
Thro' my red nostril and my teeth 
In sulphury fumes I seem to breathe 
My dragon soul, and fain would quench 
This drouth in some o'er whelming drench ! 
Up ! to the frostbound waterfalls, 
That hang in waves the mountain walls, 
Down tumbling ever and anon 
With long-pent thunders loosed in one. 
Thro' the deep valleys where of yore 
The Deluge his wide channels wore. 
Hark ! thro' each green and gateless door. 
Valley to echoing valley calls 
Me, steep up, higher to the s\m ! 
Hark ! while we stand in mute astound. 



the passage of the cow lo from Asia to Europe. 
Darley here substitutes a herd of oxen. 

1 A mountain range forming the boundary between 
Thrace and Macedonia. 
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Cloud-battled ^ high Pangsus ^ hoar 

With earthquake voice and ocean roar 

Keeps the pale region trembling round ! 

Upward ! each loftier height we gain» 

I spurn it like the basest plain 

Trod by the fallen in hell s profound I 

Illoo, great Hxmus ! ^ Haemus old. 

Half earth into his girdle rolled, 

Swells against heaven ! — Up ! up ! the stars 

Wheel near his goal their glittering cars; 

Ambition's mounting-step sublime 

To vault beyond the sphere of Time 

Into Eternity's bright clime ! 

Where this fierce joy 

I feel shall aye subside, 

Like a swoln bubble on the ocean tide, 

Into the River of Bliss, Elysium-wide ; 

And all annoy 

Lie drowned with it for ever there. 

And never-ebbing Life's soft stream with eon* 

fluent wave 
My floating spirit bear 
Among those calm Beatitudes and fair, 
That lave 

Their angel forms, with pure luxuriance free. 
In thy rich ooze and amber-molten sea, 
Slow-flooding to the one deep choral stave--— 
Eterne Tranquillity I 
All-blessing, blest, eterne Tranquillity ! 



^ With battlements of clouds. 

^ The Balkan mountains. 

' A range of mountains in the north of Thrace. 
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Strymon,'^ heaven-descended stream ! 
Valley along, thy silver sand 
Broader and broader yet doth gleam, 
Spreading into ocean's strand, 
Over whose white verge the storm 
With his wide-swaying loomy ^ arm 
Weaves his mournful tapestry. 
Slowly let down from sky to sea. 
Strymon ! up thy craggy banks 
*Mid the pinewood's wavering ranks, 
What terrible howl ^ ascends ? What blaze 
Of torches blackening the coil'd haze 
With grim contrast of smoky rays ? 
What hideous features 'mid the flare, 
Lit with yellow laughter ? Where, 
Ah I where my boon Circean band 
Quiring round me hand in hand ? — 
Furies, avaunt ! that dismal joy 
Breeds me horrible annoy ! 
Avaunt, she-wolves ! with rabid yell 
Riving the very seams of hell 
To swallow me and your rout as well ! 
Flee, flee, my wretched soul, from these 
Erinnys and Eumenides,^ 



^ A river in Macedonia. 

3 A word coined by Darley to illustrate the manner 
in which the storm ** weaves his mournful tapestry " 
as upon a loom. 

3 Orpheus was torn in pieces by Thracian women 
infuriated by the rites of Bacchus. The poet pictures 
his hero as falling into the clutches of these terrible 
Maenads. 

* The Greek names for the Furies. 
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Bacchants no more, but raging brood 
Of fiends to feast them on hot blood ! — 
Down ! down ! and shelter me in the flood ! 
•* Hollo after ! — to living shreds tear him ! — 

hollo after! 
To the ravenous wild winds ^hare him ! — hollo 
after! 

Our rite he spurns. 

From our love he turns, 
Hurl him the glassy crags down ! . hollo after ! 

With your torches blast him, 

To the broken waves cast him, 

Head and trunk far asunder ! 

With a bellow like thunder. 
Hollo after ! hollo after ! hollo after ! 

Dull in the Drowner's ear 

Bubbled amid far ocean these sad echoes drear. 

In the caves of the deep — Hollo ! hollo ! — 
Lost Youth ! — o'er and o'er fleeting billows ! 
Hollo ! hollo ! — without all ruth ! — 
In the foam's cold shroud ! — Hollo ! hollo ! 
To his everlasting deep ! — Lost Youth ! 



Canto II 

Antiquity, thou Titan-born 1 

That rear' St thee, in stupendous scorn 

At all succession from thy bed 

On prime earth's firm foundations spread. 
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And look'st with dim but settled eye 
O'er thy deep lap, within whose span 
Layer upon layer sepulchred lie 
Whole generations of frail man ! 
That steady glare not fierce Simoom, 
Blasting with his hot pinion blinds, 
Nor floods of dust thy corse entomb, 
Heaped o'er thee by the sexton winds ! 
Nor temple, tower, nor ponderous town 
Built on thy grave can keep thee down, 
But still thou rear'st thee in thy scorn, 
Antiquity, thou Titan-born, 
To crush our souls with that dim frown ! 
Strong Son of Chaos ! who didst seem 
Only a fairer form of him, 
Moulding his mountainous profounds 
To fanes and monumental grounds ; 
His rocky coigns, with giant ease. 
In pyramids and palaces 
Piling aslope, as we with pain 
His ruinous rubbish raised in vain ! 
Thou that with Tubal old compeer ^ 
In living cliffs didst statue man 
And carve, for toys, leviathan 
Or mammoth, yet found bedded here 
His stony limbs, where once he stood 
Scarce moved a footpace by the Flood ! 
Still at thy works in mute amaze. 
Sorrow and envy and awe we gaze, 
Enlarge our little eyeballs still 
To grasp in these degenerate days 
Marvels that showed a mighty wili, 

* X,e, a contemporary of Tubal's. 
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Huge power and hundred-handed skill, 
That seek prostration and not praise 
Too faint such lofty ears to fill ! 
From Ind to Egypt thou art one, 
Pyramidal Memphis to Tanjore,i 
From Ipsambul 2 to Babylon 
Reddening the waste suburban ^ o'er ; 
From sand-locked Thebes to old EUore,* 
Her cavemed roof on columns high 
Pitched, like a Giant brood that bore 
Headstrong the mountain to the sky : 
That one same Power, enorm,^ sublime 
Thou art, from antique clime to clime, 
Eternal stumbling-block of Time ! 
Whose fragmentary limbs do stay, 
Stones of offence, his difHcult way. 
And turn it o'er our works of clay. 
Lo ! where thy strength colossal lay 
Dormant, within the deep-sunk halls 
Of cities labyrinthian 
'Mid sandy Afric and the walls 
Of sunburnt Syria or Deccan,® 



1 A town in India containing a magnificent Dravi- 
dian temple. 

* Abu Simbely a place in Upper Egypt, famous for 
its rock-temples. 

3 The desert in the neighbourhood of those cities. 

<« 'Ellon, a town in India, which contains a. rock- 
temple. 

B Enormous. 

' The following passage is obscure : Time calls np 
seas 'from the bilging (or bulging) globe to over- 
whelm Antiquity, the ruins of which are perceived 
in the oeesn by paningmariners. 
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Up from the bilging globe he calls 

Seas to surprise thee, or enthralls 

Earth to deluginous ocean. 

So far he may ; with foamy van 

Whelming her shores where thou bedreamed 

Heard'st not the tide that o'er thee teemed 

Mountains of water ! Aye in vain ! 

O'ersailing vessels see below 

Clear thro' the glass-green undulous plain. 

Like emerald cliffs unmoved glow 

Thy towering forms stretched far a-main 

By Coromandel,^ or that side 

Neptunian Ganges rolls the tide 

Of his swoln sire ; by Moab's lake ^ 

Whose purulent flood dry land doth slake 

With bittern ooze, where that salt wife ^ 

Drinks her own tears she weeps as rife, 

Empillared there, as when she turned 

Back tow'rds hef liquorish late-spent life 

Where Shame's sulphureous cities burned : 

By Dorian Sicily and Misene,^ 

Upon whose strand thou oft didst lean 

Thy temple-crowned head ; and where 

Antium with opposite Carthage were ; 

By green Juvernia's giant road ^ 

Paved from her headlong slope and broad 



I A p»rt of the Indian coast, near the mouths of the 
Krishna. 

2 The Dead Sea. 

s Lot's wife. 

4 Miseno, near Naples, where the remains of Roman 
dockyards are to be seen below the surface oi the sea. 

B The Giant's Causeway in Ireland (Juvernia). 
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Sands down to Rachlin's columned isle, 
And dim Finn Gael's ^ huge-antred pile 
Where his vast orgue, high fluted, stands 
Basaltic, swept with billowy hands 
Oft, till the mystic chancel mourn 
To weltering biers around it borne 
Hoarse ritual o'er the wrecked forlorn ; 
There did the scythed Demon ^ hew 
Sheer the Cyclopian causeway through, 
Letting the steep Icelandic sea 
In on the Ibernian and on Thee ! 
So from their icy moorings ^ he, 
Lopt cable, loosed the Arctic isles 
Full sail, with mountainous weigh and prore 
To force that boom of seadriven piles, 
Bulwark against the Northern bore 
Of Ocean laid by thee, and now 
Chaining the Strait, as long before, 
Tho' scattered on the Southern bow 
Kamschatka's sparry * waters o'er — 
What need for thy great relics plough 



^ FingaFs Cave, in the island of Staffa. 

' Time : the poet fancifully conceives that the 
Giant's Causeway and Scotland were once connected, 
and that the causeway between them was gradually 
destroyed by Time, thus admitting the Icelandic sea 
to the Irish Channel. 

3 Apparently a suggestion that Antiquity had 
originally fortified Behring Straits with a ** boom 
of sea-driven piles"; that Time had launched the 
Arctic Isles against it, which forcing their way 
through, are now (as the Aleutian Isles) scattered 
over the Kamschatkan Sea. 

^ Gleaming with icebergs. 
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Tartarian sands, or seek that scroll 
Which the rapt Bonze ^ can scarce unroll, 
Thy chronicle, in pagodas dim, 
Lengthening it wave and wave a-fiow 
Incessant, as from darkness' brim 
Wells, forth Cathaian Hoan-ho? 
What need thy famous works be told 
I' the New World, older than the Old, 
If sooth the Mexique annals say. 
With Eve's first born Tradition gray. 
And monuments more fixed than they — 
Pyramids baked in Noah's sun. 
Dials and monstrous Gods, far back 
Out-dating Denderah's ^ Zodiac, 
Crocodilopolis and Kamak ; 
With scrolls of pictured speech begun 
Ere smoother hieroglyph could run, 
Slight copy of that primeval one ? 
What need the wondrous town untomb, 
Palenque,^ aye too old for Fame 
To tell her antediluvian name 
Or fate ; perchance, at her own door, 
Crept back into Creation's womb. 
Tired of endurance, thro' the chasm 
Oped in Earth's side with mighty spasm 
When Orinook burst forth, and down 
From Chimborazo's streamy crown 
Rolled oceanic Maranon, 



^ A Chinese monk. 

^ A town in Upper Egypt famous for a sculptured 
Zodiac of remote antiquity. 
^ A ruined town in Mexico. 
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Contributiag fresh seas to seas ; 

Huge chasm ! with Andes' ponderoua chain 

Locked to Eternity again. 

The gulf of All as well as these. 

Passing thy pierless bridges swung 

Gorge over, darkening every dell, 

With keystone rocks colossal hung 

Like Sin's broad way from heaven to hell, 

That thou to striving eyes must seem 

Truly sole Pontifex supreme ; 

Leaving among those untrod lands 

That glistening marvel of thy hands. 

Famed El Dorado, diamond walled 

And paved, and golden tiled and hailed, 

Doubling with other torrid light 

The furious summer of that zone. 

And like the Sun himself too bright 

For mortal eyes to gaze upon ; 

Turned from my vast digression o'er 

Earth's wandering list, from Afric's shore, 

Where'er thy landmarks globe around 

Gigantic stepping-stones I found. 

Off them to bear my spirit bound 

Far on, with rainbow leap sublime 

Vaulting at once from clime to clime, 

O'er starry peaks and floods profound 

Vanishing on as swift as sound ! 

Goalward at length untired I flee 

Past the still Verdurous Isles,^ that be 

Oases of the herbless sea. 



^ Cape Verde Islandi. 
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And those Happy Gardens ^ placed 
Edenlike in an azure waste, 
Befanned with sunniest winds, the air 
Swims visible in bright halo there, 
Feeding with such rich juice the mould 
That every fruit-tree drops with gold, 
In tawny Harvest's pendant ear 
Glitters the gold grain twice a year. 
Each rivulet doth his bed emboss 
With the crisp ore and yellowing dross. 
His margin trim with asphodel 
Gorgeously frounc'd ; and spreads as well 
Woodland wide-over this rich flower 
Till each fair Isle thro' dale and fell 
Seems to inlap a golden shower 
Heaven-loved ; and where the breezes run 
Her wavy grasses full of sun 
Flow like a bright flood all in one. 
Ah me ! how long my soul beguiles 
The Siren of those Fortunate Isles ! 
Now, now right on my course I steer, 
Fast, by the seagates of Tangier 
Where crag-construct on either strand 
Huge outwork of thy oflPspring's hand, 
Calpe 2 and shelving Abyla stand, 
Herculean pillars crumbled down 
To hills, yet stedfast their renown ; 

^ A fonciful description of the Canary Islands, 
which have been identified with the Fortunate 
Isles of Greek tradition. 

^ Calpe and Abyla are respectively the rocks of 
Gibraltar and Jebel Musa, called by the ancients the 
Pillars of Hercules. 
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Still their old mightiness survives 
Even in that one worn pedestal 
Which spread the sea with Spanish lives 
Scattered like weeds beneath the wall, 
Unshaken while their pride did fall, 
And widowing half a race of wives. 
Yet holds the prostrate realm in thrall ! — 
Rock of thy fame, and Albion's too ! 
Pitched on whose cope Islam did call 
With shrieking fife and shrill halloo 
Afric, seen at one underview, 
From Fez to Babelmandeb, all 
Miramolin Afric,^ till he blew 
His glorious breath loud blazoning through 
The land of scimitar and shawl. 
Like him from this haught terrace, I 
Can Egypt's hollow realm descry 
Whence my extravagant wing did bend, 
Where at one swoop my soar shall end. 
Blind falcon ! towering to the sun 
Ever, till thou entreat me down. 
With magical voice. Antiquity ! 
More proud thy bird than Jove's to be. 
Creature sublime, beside thy knee 
Perched, and for aye in life's disdain, 
'Mid the great stillnesses, thy reign, 
Sitting with Solitude and thee. 



^ MiramamoUn is a name given to the sovereign of 
the Moors ; Miramolin Africa is apparently intended 
to denote that part of Africa which is beneath 
Moorish sway. 
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^ As from the moist and gelid sleep 
Of Death we rise on shuddering bonesi 
The waste of that long night to weep. 
We pined us down to skeletons ; 
So shuddering, weeping, weltering, worn, 
Gleaming with spectral eyes forlorn. 
Upon my bleak estate and bare 
Greyly I rose ; like wan Despair 
Slow roused from Dissolution's lair. 
But in what dread dominion ? Air 
Hung like a hell-blue vapour there, 
Steaming from some thick ooze, that cold 
Over my foot like reptiles rolled 
Sluggish, with many a slimy fold ; 
Lethe's foul self, perchance, or flood 
Made slab with gouts of gall and blood 
Wept by the woe that wades the mud, 
Cocytus, bubbling with drowned sighs. 
. But lo ! what shadowy forms arise. 
Far off, to these ferruginous skies ? 
Mountains, as sharp as squally clouds 
When fell winds whistle in the shrouds, 
Upcall to Fury, above, before, 
My vision by this ominous shore, 
Where each a burning pyramid seems. 
Overflown with liquorous fire, that teems 
Down the slope edges in four streams. 

I The invocation to Antiquity being concluded, 
the poet returns to his hero, whom at the end of the 
first canto he left at the bottom of the Hellespont. 
He now appears in surroundings which suggest 
Dante's "Inferno." Afterwards he is carried by a 
whirlwind to the neighbourhood of the vocal statue 
of Memnon in Egypt. 



e: - .- - -^ >^ 
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Moat aure the abysmal fen I tread 
Shelves to the River of the Dead 
That bears unto the eternal sea 
Millions of ghastly things like me. 
Hark ! from slow-floating bier and bier 
Murmurs and rueful sobs I hear» 
The while from these sepulchring hills 
A yewtree wind the valley fills 
That whispers with fast-fleeting breathy 
" This is the dolorous Valley of Death ! 
Valley of Dolour — ^and of Death I" 

Oh sorrow of Sinfulness ! the gate 
To Pain, kept wide by watchful Hate ! 
Sloping aloft with cliffy sides. 
Thro* the burnt air the porchway rides ; 
Demoniac shapes, devices grim, 
Trenching the storied panels dim. 
And mystic signs, dark oracles 
Of Destiny, and Hell's decrees ! 
Alas ! what scalding sand- wind rolls 
Me to the sulphury rack of souls 
Fierce on, and scarfs my victim eyes 
With careless wreaths for sacrifice ? 
Thus weep I, whirlwind-rapt amain : 
Save me ! O save, ye mighty Twain,^ 
Arbiters here twixt Sin and Pain ! 
Tho' Angels still of Judgment, be 
Angels of Mercy now to me ! 
fiend down your level looks, or raise 
One iron finger from the knee. 
So Cherubin Pities sing your praise ! 

^ The two statues of Memnon or Amenophis, 
which still stand side by side in the desert of Thebes. 
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Thus to a Twain that reared their forms 
Like promontories o'er the storms, 
Methought, dread Umpires of my doom, 
Sitting impalled within the gloom 
As ebon Seraphim by Night's throne, 
Low at their feet I made my moan. 
They stirred not at my prayer ; but dumb, 
Sate like the symbols of the world to come 
Immutable, inscrutable ! 

Hay 
Drowned in my heart-blood, wept away 
Fruitlessly at those feet, long time 
Like the dust-clung, outcast corse of Crime. 

A sigh that seemed to come from heaven 
By some aerial Sorrow given. 
Weeping his sublunar state — a sigh — 
One faint far sound, like a swan's cry 
Heard thro' the daffodils ere it die. 
O'er came my senses ; a sweet wail 
Soothing me with its violet gale 
To gentlest mood. I looked — and lo ! 
Sweet as Love's star a crest did glow 
On that now visible head I deemed 
One of my Arbiter's. Fair it beamed 
With soft dilation, mellowing still 
The heav'n-fall'n gem its saffron fire, 
Crowning the radiant front until 
Godlike and glorified entire : 
The while, as there essayed his skill 
Light-handed Zephyr o'er a lyre 
With the bright hair strung like golden wire, 
Dulcetly did the sunbeams thrill 
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Within that coronal attire, 

Hailing the dawn ! And at such hail 

Behold a-peak the Orient dale. 

Morning,^ with light-blown silver veil, 

Stands dewy-eyed, and matron-pale ; 

Breathing in smiles and tears upon 

This sacred head her blessings dear, 

As erst she did, each daiylight peer. 

Sad for her monumental Son. 

O unchanged world ! 'Twas Memnon here 

Sat gazing with a mournful cheer 

Still at his mother ! Still with smile 

Fond as her own would fain beguile 

Her sorrow ! Still each matin rise 

Welcomed her bright tears with his sighs ! 

Most strange I most true 1 for I anon 

Heard the famed chant heard long agone 

By storiers sage ascend the skies 

From his ^olian barbiton ; ^ 

Soft parleying like the voice of rills 

With Echo in the distant hills, 

But versing words more liquid clear 

Than those could, to a thirstier ear. 

Thus, with a breezy rise and fal], rang the 

Memnonian rhyme. 
Like the sweet-mouthed bells of heaven, wild but 

in one same chime. 

Winds of the West, arise ! 
Hesperian balmiest airs, O waft back those sweet 
sighs 

1 E08, the goddess of the Dawn, was the mother 
of Memnon. * Lyre. 
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To her that breathes them from her own pure 

skies, 
Dew-dropping, mixt with dawn's engoldened 
dyes, 

O'er my unhappy eyes ! 
From primrose bed and willow bank, where your 

moss cradle lies, 
O from your rushy bowers, to waft back her 
sweet sighs. 

Winds oifthe West, arise ! 

Over the ocean blown, 
Far-winnowing, let my soul be mingled with her 
own. 
By sighs responsive to each other known ! 
Bird unto bird's loved breast has often fiown 
From distant zone to zone ; 
Why must the Darling of the Mom lament him 

here alone ? 
Shall not his fleeting spirit be mingled with her own, 
Over the ocean blown ? 

From your aerial bourne 
Look down, O Mother, and hear your hapless 
Memnon mourn ! 
Spectre of my gone self, by sorrow worn, 
Leave me not, Mother beloved ! from your 
embraces torn. 

For ever here forlorn ! 
For ever, ever lonely here ! of all life'sglory shorn 1 
Look down, O Mother ! behold your hapless 
Memnon mourn, 

From your aerial bourne ! 
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The sweet Voice swooned, deep-thrilling ; then 
Raised its wild monody once more 
As the far murmuring of the main 
Heard in a sea-shell's fairy shore, 
Scarce sensible, made one with pain, 
Wind-lost and fitfiiller than before ; 
Yet still methought the mystic strain 
Burden like this bewildered bore. 

O could my Spirit wing 
Hills over, where salt Ocean hath his fresh head- 
spring 
And snowy curls bedeck the Blue-haired King,^ 
Up where sweet oral birds articulate sing 
Within the desert ring — 
Their mighty shadows o'er broad Earth the 

Lunar Mountains fling. 
Where the Sun's chariot bathes in Ocean's fresh 
headspring — 

O could my Spirit wing ! 

O could this Spirit, prisoned here 

Like thine, Immortal Murmurer ! 

In hatefullest bounds and bonds of clay, 

O could this spirit of mine away 

To those strange lands — •« Away ! away ! " 

Methought the breeze with soft command 

Raised itself in a sigh to say 

After me, whispering still " Away ! " 

Still by my side re-echoing bland 

1 Imitated from Homer's iniav(^a£n|s, an epithet of 
Neptune. 
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In feryorous secrecy — " Away ! *' 
The desert breeze with pinion gray 
Rustled along the leafless sand, 
Warning me still — " Away ! away ! *' 



Not less than magic breath had blown 
Ashy ambition now to flame, 
Within me ; but like veins in stone 
Red grew the blood in my cold frame : 
Tho' drained this life-spring to the lees 
On lancing rocks — this body worn. 
Weed-wrung, and saturate with seas 
Gulped thro* — ^by their wild mercy borne 
Half jellied hither, and well-nigh 
Piecemeal by those white coursers torn 
That shook their manes of me, foam high, 
Cast on their saviour backs forlorn — 
Tho' thus my flesh, my spirit still 
Is unsubdued ! aspiring will 
Buoys up my sinking power. 'Tis thine, 
This quenchless spark I To thee this glow, 
This rise from my sea-grave I owe. 
Nepenthe ! vital fire divine ! 
Yet ah ! what boots, if cup of bliss 
Have such a bitter dreg as this ? 
Fragile and faint must I still on 
The arduous path that I have gone. 
Or burn in my own sighs ! Like thee, 
A winged cap, O Mercury ! 
I wear, that lifts me still to heaven, 
Tho' down to herd with mortals driven. 
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Now as swift as Sadness may 
Let me to those hills away. 
Where the shadows of the Moon 
Reach broad earth at brightest noon. 
Where the Sun's car glittering' 
Waits at Ocean's fresh headspring. 
And sweet oral birds do sing 
Wild catches in the desert ring, ' 
Mocking the changeful-crested King ! 
That must be where Cybele rears 
Her tow'red head above the spheres. 
Awful to Gods ! where Eden high, 
With terraced stairs that climb the sky. 
Long lost to mortal ken doth lie. 
E'en let me thither sad and slow 
As wayworn he from thence doth go, 
Reptiious Nile! — As shades that pass 
Silent and soft o'er fields of grass, 
So let my trackless spectre glide 
His solitary wave beside. 

Hundred-gated City 1 1 thou 
With gryphoned arch and avenue 
For denizen giants, serve they now 
But to let one poor mortal thro^ ? 
Wide those streaming gates of war 
Ran once with many a conqueror, 
Horseman and chariot, to the sound 
Of the dry serpent blazoning round 
Theban Sesostris' dreaded name. 
Where is now the loud acclaim ? 

1 Thebes, in Egypt. 
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Where the trample and the roll. 
Shaking staid Earth like a mole ? 
Sunk to a rush's sigh ! — Farewell, 
Thou bleached wilderness o'erblown 
By treeless winds, unscythable 
Sandbanks, with peeping rocks bestrown, 
That for thy barrenness seem'st to be 
The bed of some retreated sea ! 
City of Apis, shrine and throne. 
Fare thee well ! dispeopled sheer 
Of thy mighty millions, here 
Giant thing inhabits none. 
But vast Desolation ! 

Farewell thee ! — and lowly too, 
Ye reverend sites, colossal names, 
Esne and Ombos and Edfou,^ 
Echoing still your bygone fames 
In such ponderous syllables, 
Howsoe'er forgotten else. 
Over white-cliffed Elephantine,^ 
Thro' thy quarries red and gray, 
Womb of sublimity, Syene ^ 
Onward still I take my way : 
Where broad Nile with deafening hynm 
Enters the land of Mizraim,^ 
O'er sounding cliffs made musical 
By his wave-choral waterfall ; 



^ Ancient towns of Upper Egypt. 

' An island in the Nile. 

' Now Assouan. 

^ The Hebrew name for Egypt. 
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Athwart high Nubia's tawny shelves, 
Down which ploughing deep he delves, 
Long strider of the level sands, 
Three cataract steps to lower lands. 
Scarce my fiery breath I cool 
In thee, hill-hollowed Ipsambul, 
Where primeval Troglodyte 
Turned the torrid day to night. 
Helmed high within the gloom. 
Thy pillaring statues sit sublime. 
Taking, each side, colossal room 
On granite thrones no king might climb, 
And keeping hailed state till doom, 
Co-templar Deities with Time. 
Or before thy pwch profound 
By the choked rivef 's antique roll. 
From their seats, dry fathoms drowned, 
Peering mildly over ground. 
Head-free, along the desert shoal. 
If not with form discumbered whole, 
Looking blank on, as they did see 
Far o'er this little earthly knoll 
Into thy depths. Infinity. 

Narrowing now my path begins 
Toward the lofty Abyssins ; 
Now in silk-soft fleece below. 
Shrunk to miniature sound and show, 
Tumbos' cataract seems to flow 
A visual roar, and that high steep 
Jebel Arambo, a step deep. 
Now while this keen air renews. 
On my strength its aim pursues. 
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From that old sand-swallowed Isle 
Meroe, doubled by the Nile, 
Balking before whose watery bar 
Vainly Simoom his dragon cheers, 
That sandward home from Senaar 
Back on his stormy rider rears. 
Fierce recusant to daggle ^ still 
His dusty wings at that blind will ! 
So I too, in dragon scorn. 
With red breath like the desert-born, 
Bicker against the winds that press 
Me from that broad wilderness. 
Westward then, where Nile divides 
In two varicolour tides. 
Milky and sable, I shall rise 
By that soft galaxy to the skies. 



Thanks, Nepenthe fine, for this 
Living apotheosis ! 
Hark I above me I do hear 
Heavenly joybells ringing clear. 
And see their golden mouths, ding-dong. 
Vibrate with a starry tongue. 
Welcome ! welcome ! still they toll 
Syllabled sweetly in knell-knoll. 
While more deep, with undulous swell. 
Chimes unseen the burden-bell, 
Mellowing, in the mighty boom 
Of his huge sonorous womb 

1 Draggle. Cf, Scott "Lay of the Last Minstrel *»: 
** The warrior's very plume, I say, 
Was daggled by the dashing spray." 
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Their sweet clangour, like the din 
Of streams lost in a roaring lynn. 
Twilight now o'er lawn and dale 
Draws her dew-enwoven veil, 
Tender-bosomed flowers to keep 
Unruffled in their balmy sleep ; 
Her's from planet fair and star 
Day's last blushing Hour doth steal, 
Those bright rivals to reveal, 
And the Queen-Moon, their non-pareil, 
Rolling between her noiseless car, 
Where in heaven-wide race they reel 
Light splintering from each glassy wheel. 
Small birds now thro' leafy shed 
Rustling haste to bower and bed. 
And the Roc, slow winnowing, sails 
Heavily homeward thro' the vales 
Clanging betimes, while they do cheep. 
The tremblers, and more inwood creep. 
Then shall not I, in some thick sward 
Rest me, like gazelle or pard, 
Brinded hyaena or zebir barred ; 
Now that even these supple rovers 
Hie to caves and heathy covers, 
There to sleep till huntress Morn 
Rouse them again with her far horn ! 

Solitary wayfarer ! 
Minstrel winged of the green wild ! 
What dost thou delaying here. 
Like a wood-bewildered child 
Weeping to his far-flown troop. 
Whoop! and plaintive whoop! and whoop? 
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Now from rock and now from tree, 

Bird ! methinka thou whoop'n to me, 

putting before me upward still 

With clear warble, as I've heard 

Oft on my native Northern hill 

No less wild and lone a bird, 

Luring me with his sweet chee-chec 

Up the mountain crags which he 

Tript aa lightly as a bee. 

O'er Bteep pastures, far among 

Thickets and briary lanes along, 

Following still a fleeting song ! 

If such my enant nature, I 

Vainly to curb or coop it try 

Now that the sundrop thro' my frame 

Kindles another soul of flame ! 

Whoop on, whoop on, thou canst not wing 

Too fast or far, thou weil-oamed thing, 

Hoopoe, if of that tribe which sing 

Articulate in the desert ring ! 

Striding the rough mouDtaio mane 
Of Earth, her forelock now I gain. 
Whence I behold the lucid spheres 
As thick as ocean dropt in tears 
On the sapphire-paven ciel, 
That close now to my head doth wheel. 
Brighter the Moon, and brighter glows ! 
Broader and broader still she grows ! 
On that steepling pinnacle 
With glance rocks silver-slated down. 
Her radiant ball sits tangible, 
Huge pearl of Afric's mountain crown I 
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Ponderous jewel of Earth's crest! 

There, star-studded she doth rest. 

Filling every vale and lea 

From her lucid fountain free, 

Bank high, as with a crystal sea. 

Flooded bright each woodland moves 

Crisp as the sounding coral groves. 

And each emerald lane doth seem 

Bed of a diamond- watered stream. 

But lo ! what mighty shadows cast 

Their lengths upon the glittering vast 

Portentous, as with giant reach 

Eclipse thro' fields of air did stretch 

Printing the lunar hills upon 

Earth's disk in darkest colours dun ? 

Ha ! more true shall Fantasy, 

Twin-brother profane to Prophecy, 

Interpret yon bright written sign, 

Blazoning the dome with sense divine. 

Yon far luminary stands 

Apparent on these peaked lands, 

Meanful device and monogram 

Of their veritable name — 

The Mountains of the Moon ! long known 

On Afric's groin enormous zone. 

But trod by mortal me alone i 

'Less Gomer^ here did set his shoon. 

Crossing to southern Zanguebar,^ 

And call'd them Jebel-el-Gomar, 

Arabiqued, Mountains of the Moon : 

1 A son of Japhet, said to be the progenitor of 
the Cimmerians. His connection with Africa is 
purely imaginary. ^ Zanzibar. 
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Since that double word implies 

This sense, and toward the Star they rise 

Her semblable footstool in the skies. 



Now that she sinks amid the hills 
And vaporous gloom her region fills, 
Tearful light each orb distils, 
Faintly closing his small eye ! 
Wrapt in stole of sablest dye, 
Death-heavy Darkness on his throne 
Nods like a corse ! What anguish dravrs 
That sigh, tp make Existence pause, 
And the deep slumberers under stone 
Turn in their wormy beds and groan ? 
Yet, a more terrible moan ! 
Like the buried Titan's^ sob 
Bursting Etna's rocky chains 
It shakes huge Afric with a throb. 
Her stout girdle scarce sustains. 
Hark, another 1 — but like the sound 
Of Hell's breath bubbling up thro' pools pro- 
found, 
Sent forth in cloudy wise ! 
And now that Dawn, with flickering plumage 

gray 
Brushes the thick-spun web of Night away. 
Two pools in mist and murmur bubble before 

mine eyes ! 
Black-watered that : right o'er 

^ A confusion of one of the Titans with the giant 
Enceladus, who was imprisoned by Zeus under 
Mount Etna. 
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Its cave, a bust of Mauritanian mood, 
Thick-lipt and carved in negro curls, as rude 
As the grim lake itself in wavy tresses wore : 
This ripples in soft ringlets, and sleek folds 
Of milky undulance, eastward oozing 
The hill's green shoulders down, diffusing 
His wealth of waters o'er the humble wolds : 
Not like his dark Brother making 
His chasmy way, by choice, nor taking 
Precipitous steps into the Atlantic holds. 
Over the smooth well-front was seen 
Cut in a stony table of Syene, 
A head, of that colossal leaven, 
But with mild looks, and patient eyeballs graven, 
Waiting for day ! 

She rose, maternal Morn ! 
With her first golden smile greeting the brow 
Memnonian, and with balmiest sighs 
Breathing her soul of love into those sanguine eyes 
That gazed with large affection on the skies ! 
And like the joy of a faint-swelling horn 
Heard far aloof, notes of glad welcome now 
Rose from the steep front of the Goddess-born. 

Charactered underneath upon the stone 
I read these mystic words alone : 
Memnon — the God of the Blue River — the 

King 
Of the Endless Valley — whoever his spirit 
Will free from earthly fetters, let him mingle 
A cup of darkness here with one of light. 
Fit opiate for Life's fever, 
And so be blest, pouring it on his brain. 
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Two cups I mingled, dark and light. 
From that black fountain and this white. 
Pouring the opiate deftly down . 
The Nile-God's cleft and hollow crown. 
As I divined his will. The air 
Grew vocal for a moment there, 
With out-flown shriek of joy ; and where 
Welkin aloft the sunbird sings, 
I heard a clap and rush of wings. 
As if some earth-pent spirit freed 
Rose to the realms of bliss indeed ! 
Memnon from that day, by the shore 
Of Nile, sits murmurless evermore ! 

Thy claybound spirit is free, and mine 
Still in this barry skeleton pine ? 
No ! — and I quaffed from either well 
The mingled cup of heaven and hell ! 

Darkness began to hood the sky, 
Methought, once more, the day to die 
On this bleak death-bed, but not I ! 
From the sharp East a blackening wind 
Came with broad vans the hills behind. 
In her cloud-hung pavilion 
Rolling Death's sable sister on. 
Portentous Night ! Within the fold 
Of its dark valance I was rolled 
Whirling, steep down, as in a pall 
Down the great gulTs eternal fall. 

No sun came forth again ; but gray 
As the still rocks on which I lay 
Bleaching at last, endured the day. 
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O'er me the hard sky, masay-paveny 
Seemed to be dropping crags from heaven 
To make Earth dust, axxl hurricanes 
Let scatter on her their whistling manes* 
So, with his ensigns wety Monsoon 
Swept o'er the Mountains of the Moon, 
Dreadfully calling cloud on cloud 
From the deep South, that in thick crowd, 
Swoln with the summons, bellying ran 
To burst their rude strength in the van, 
Till mass o'er mass enormous hurled 
Heavily toppling stood the world { 

Such terror vain Ambition waits 
Still on the high tops he would tread : 
Stand fast, ye thunder-shaken gates. 
Against the rain-flood, o'er my head 
Beating like ocean on his bed ! 
O let me wing unshent ^ again 
To sweet Earth's lowest lowliest plain ; 
Then let the rushing Deluge sweep 
Her proudest pinnacles to the deep ! 

Desert paths of the dry streams ! 
Swifter than the torrent teems 
Scourged by South winds, as I flee 
Spread your gray sands iirm for me ! 
Pendant cliffs with sheltering brow 
Shade me from destruction now ! 
Rocky steps of giant stride 
Descending Afric, down your side, 
Your unhewn smoothness let me slide ! 

^ Uninjured. 
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Air ! O air, with thickening breath 
Stay me not in the gripe of Death ! 
Back by the blown locks who doth still 
Pull me to his cruel will ; 
Let me into thy sightless sea 
Like the poor minnow from the shark, 
From those fell jaws that gape for me, 
Plunge into deepest abysses dark ! 



Welcome dusky, unsunned dells, 
Roofed with savage trees o'erblown. 
Caverns in whose dripping cells 
Hermit Sadness sits alone ! 
Eldern forests, whispering dim 
Secrets in your dread Sanhedrim, 
And nodding Fate on those below ; 
Fearless thro' such inquest grim. 
Rustling your mossy beards I go, 
Fathomless falls for wild Despair ! 
Gulfs intransible ^ of deep air ! 
Gladly fi*om yon tempest I 
To your terrible shelter fly. 
Welcome, rocky vaults and rude 
Cave-continued for the flood 
That rolls his serpent-strength between. 
Hissing beside me tho' unseen. 
Thro' his vast ambush subterrene ; 
Chasms with cragged teeth beset, 
Swallow me deeper, deeper yet ! 
Lowliest path is least unsure. 
Most sublime most insecure ! 

^ ImpaBtable. 
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Fond Earth, within her parent breast 
Finds us, weak little ones, safe room 
And thither pain or care opprest. 
Sooner or later as their doom 
All creep for refuge and for rest. 

Shadowy aisles of pillared trees 
Now my errant fancy please, 
Dim cathedral walks like these ; 
Nave by numerous transepts crost. 
Each in his own long darkness lost. 
Cloister and chancel, thick embossed 
Their roofs with pendant foliage, thro' 
Whose fretted branchwork richly pours 
The sun, in golden order due. 
His bright mosaic on the floors. 

Spreading now the darksome bourne, 
Into warm twilight I return. 
Still by these umbrageous eaves 
Sheltered : and where the thinner leaves, 
With verdant panes, too bright illume. 
Glance and pass forward into gloom 
Thro' the dim-green air I hear 
Only the rush of waters near. 
Or see their spray a moment gleam,. 
Watermotes in the passing beam. 



By that visionary shore 
Steep channel of continual roar. 
Billowy duct of flowing thunder, 
That wallows the rooted woodland under, 
Wandering I, in dizzy wonder, 
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Tread the hollow crust that caves 
The rueful Erebus of waves 
Beneath me surging. Blind I roam 
The wilderness. O gentle Eve ! 
Pale daughter of the Day, receive 
My greeting glad !-«-All hail, thou dome 
Of God's great Temple, lit so bright 
With lamps of ever-living light, 
Kept trim within those censers rare 
By Virgins quiring to their care. 
Voice- joined, tho' separate in far air. 
Awful Night ! thy sombre plumes. 
Shadowed athwart the moonlight pale. 
Make this rock-bestudded vale 
Gleam like an antique place of tombs. 
With lustre cold that chills the gale. 
Grateful now to fallen me 
This deep tranquillity ! 
Here in folded silence fast 
Shall I fix myself at last, 
Till I grow by age as grey 
As the rocks, and stiff as they. 
Making ever here my own 
Statue and monumental stone ! 

Cliff, of smoothest front sublime, 
Tablet for that old storier Time ! 
What huge aboriginal sons 
Of Earth, beat down by vengeful waves, 
Sleep beneath these obliterate stones 
In unmeasurable graves ? 
What mystic word inscribed can show 
His terrible might who sleeps below ? — 



.:_j 
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Sinews resolved to wreaths of sand ! 
Seams of white dust his bony frame ! 
His place on Glory's scroll doth Stand 
Blank — or filled up with others* fame ! 
Yet was he one that Pelion-high^ 
Clomb perchance the difficult sky 
Pelion on Oeta and Ossa heaved 
Till of sight and sense bereaved, 
Storm or sun stricken as I ! 
Ay, and shall Adam's pigmy sperm 
Think to reach that sacred sphere 
Which, from high-battled hills infirm, 
No Briarean arms came near ; 
Or think that his small memory dear. 
Writ in the sands, shall aye survive, 
While the eternal headstones here 
Keep no giant name alive ! 
The sands of thy own life. Renown, 
Run between two creations down. 
Few centuries apart ! What need 
Glorious thought, or word, or deed. 
When all mortal grandeur must 
Lie with oblivion in the dust ? 

Then hie on to humble lands ! 
On, still onward let me roam. 
O'er sea-l»*oad Sahara sands, 
By the cataract's grizzled foam. 
Where live-bounding he doth come. 
Headlong Niger ! down the rocks. 
Swept with his dishevelled locks, 

^ Referring to the attempt of the giants to scale 
the heavens by piling one mountain upon another. 
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Sable turned to silver flocks,^ 
Like dark rain to driven snow. 
When the blasts hibernal blow ! 
Now my steps as. mute proceed 
By his solitary roll 
Winding round each desert knoll 
As a gay enamelled mead. 
With its yellow-blossom reed 
Single bright thing that doth breed 
There ; and rushy tufts of grass 
Only sighing as we pass : 
This wide waste of air unstirred 
By the voice of bee or bird, 
Even the soaring eagle's scream 
Far off, like music in a dream 
Imaged to the ear, is heard. 
Strange pleasure in such wild to wander 
Following murmurless Meander, 
That loses his own serpent ^ folds 
Oft within the sabulous ^ wolds. 
May not I, ere these be crost, 
Grave of all things living, be lost. 
Now that in this inky lake. 
Dry Afric's mediterranean,^ 

^ Locks or tufts of hair. 

' Winding : see a few lines further on, where the 
river is called the << Mountain Snake." 

3 Sandy. 

^ This refers, apparently, to one of the great lakes 
in the interior of Africa, probably to Lake Tchad, 
into which, by an audacious perversion of geo- 
graphical £»ct, the Niger (here fancifully called 
the << Mountain Snake" in allusion to its source 
and winding course) pours its waters, thereby rob- 
bing the hero of the clue to which he had trusted to 
guide him across the Sahara to the sea. 
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Unsailed sea, the Mountain Snake 

Buries his sightless head again ? 

Yet whatever my soul inspire, 

Purple sweet instinct with fire, 

Or that late delirious draught. 

Which from lunar wells I quaffed, 

Still I turn where sand and sky 

Spread in blank boundlessness to mine eye. 

Thou, night-shaded Fountain ! pure 
Essence of darkness, deep distilled, 
'Tis thou that hast my soul, most sure, 
With thy sad infusion filled ! 
Else wherefore love I thus to tread 
O'er the dust of Nature dead. 
Buried in her own ashes gray. 
Without one offspring of her womb 
To strew her even a leafy tomb ? 
Wherefore love I thus to stray. 
Finding joy in the lone wild. 
Like Desertion's only child. 
That in the sunburnt, silent air 
Builds his crumbling castles there 
And builds and plays with his despair ? 

» 

Solitude as deep and wide, 
Treeless and herbless, never trod 
Gray Triton underneath the tide. 
Wandering the tawny barrens broad« 
All is diunb, and the dead sands 
Lie in long warps on both hands. 
Furrows incult or barely sown. 
Like desecrate lands, with salt alone, 

E 
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Steed of sterility ! — O more fleet 
Must be my Arimaspian ^ feet 
To 'scape this dragon of the air, 
Winding me round with sulphury flare. 
Than the wild ostrich as she glides 
Sheer onward with unpanting sides ! 

Lo ! in the mute mid wilderness. 
What wondrous creature, of no kind. 
His burning lair doth largely press, 
Gaze iixt, and feeding on the wind ? 
His fell is of the desert dye, 
And tissue adust, dun-yellow and. dry. 
Compact of living sands ; his eye 
Black luminary, soft and mild. 
With its dark lustre cools the wild. 
From his stately forehead springs. 
Piercing to heaven, a radiant horn ! 
Lo, the compeer of lion-kings. 
The steed self-armed, the Unicorn ! 
Ever heard of, never seen. 
With a main of sands between 
Him and approach ; his lonely pride 
To course his arid arena wide. 
Free as the hurricane, or lie here. 
Lord of his couch as his career ! 
Wherefore should this foot profane 
His sanctuary, still domain ? 
Let me turn, ere eye so bland 
Perchance be fire-shot, like heaven's brand, 
To wither my boldness i Northward now. 
Behind the white star on his brow 

^ The Arimatpians were a tribe of Scythia. 
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Glittering straight against the Sun, 
Far athwart his lair I run* 

What marvellous things I saw besides, 
Wandering heaven's wide furnace thro', 
With floor of burning sands, and sides, 
And glowing cope of glassy blue. 
Ne'er could mortal tongue nor ear 
Intelligibly tell or hear ! 
Enow to have seen and sung of those 
Beauteous chimeras, called in scorn, 
Single of species both, and born 
•Mid among mankind, that but knows 
The Phcenix and the Unicorn 
Ev'n now, as dim-seen thro' a horn ! 
Both symbols of proud solitude, 
One of melancholy gladness. 
One of most majestic sadness. 
And therefore to such neighbourhood 
I won, by sympathetic madness. 
Where let no other steps intrude I . 

Across the desert's shrivelled scroll 
I past, myself almost to sands 
Crumbling, to make another knoK 
Amidst the numberless of those lands. 
Welcome ! Before my bloodshot eyes," 
Steed of the East, a camel stands. 
Mourning his fallen lord that dies. 
Now, as forth his spirit flies, 
Ship of the Desert ! bear me on. 
O'er this wavy-bosomed lea. 
That solid seemed and staid anon, 
But now looks surging like a sea. — 
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On she bore me^ as the blast 

Whirling a leaf, to where ib calm 

A little fount poured dropping-fast 

On dying Nature's heart its balm. 

Deep we sucked the spongy moss, 

And cropt for dates the sheltering pain), 

Then with fleetest amble cross 

Like desert, fed upon like aim. 

That most vital beverage still, 

Tho* near exhaust, preserved me till 

Now the broad Barbaric shore 

Spread its havens to niy view, 

And mine ear rung with ocean's roar. 

And mine eye glistened with its blue ! 

Till I found me once again 

By the ever-murmuring main. 

Listening across the distant foam 

My native church bells ring me home. 

Alas ! why leave I not this toil 

Thro' stranger lands, for mine own soil i 

Far from ambition's worthless coil. 

From all this wide world's wearying moil, — 

Why leave I not this busy brorl. 

For mine own clime, for mine own soil. 

My calm, dear, humble, native soil ! 

There to lay me down at peace 

In my own first nothingness ? 



EXTRACTS FROM 
SYLVIA 



IN FAIRY-LAND 

TV/TIL LIONS of bright star-lustres hung 

-^^-^ The glittering leaves and boughs amoiig ; 

High-battled, domy palaces, 

Seen crystal through the glimmering trees, 

With spires and glancing minarets 

Just darting from their icy seats : 

Pavilions, diamOnd-storeyed towers, 

DulPd by the aromatic bowers ; 

Transparent peaks and pinnacles. 

Like streams shot upward from their wells, 

Or cave-dropt, Parian icicles. 

Green haunts and deep enquiring lanes*' 
Wind through the trunks their grassy trains ; 
Millions of chaplets curl unweft 
From boughs, beseeching to be reft. 
To prune the clustering of their groves. 
And wreathe the brows that Beauty loves. 
Millions of blossoms, fruits' and gems 
Bend with rich weight the massy stems ; 
Millions of restless dizzy things 
With ruby tufts and rainbow wings 
Speckle the eye-refreshing shades, 
Burn through the air, or swim the glades 2 

69 
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Ab if the tremulous leaves were tongi 
Millions of voicesi sounds and aonga 
Breathe from the aching trees that mj 
Near aick of their own melody. 



THE DEMON'S CAVE 

A SHADOWY deQ, from whence arii 
■**■ Fen-pamper'd clouds that blot the ek 
And from their sooty bosoms pour 
A blue and pestilential shower. 
High in the midst a crag-built dome 
Ruder than Cyclops' mountain- home, 
Or that the blood-born ' giants piled 
When Earth was with their steps defiled. 
Lightning has scorch'd aod blasted all 
Within this dark cavernous hall ; 
Through every cianny screams a blast 
Ab it would cleave the rocks at last ; 
Loud-rapping hail spins where it strikes, 
And rain runs off the roof ia dykes, 
And crackling flame and feathery sleet 
Hiss in dire contest as they meet ; 
Tempests are heard to yell around 
Ajid inward thunders lift the ground. 
In front a dismal tomb-iikc throne, 
Which Horror scarce would sit upon, 
Yet on this throne doth sit a thing 
In apish state, misnamed a king ; 
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A ghastlier Death, a skeieton. 
Not of a man, but a baboon. 
His robe a pall, his crown a skull 
With teeth for gems and grinning full ; 
His rod of power in his hand, 
A serpent writhing round a wand ; 
With this he tames the gnashing fiends, 
Soul-purchased to assist his ends ; 
Yet still they spit and mouth and pierce 
If not with fangs with eyes as fierce 
Each other — while behind they seek 
Their sly revenge and hate to wreak. 



SYLVIA AND ROMANZO 

Sylvia. I am too light of foot, I fear, for you. 

RoMANzo. Are you of earth ? I see the bended 

grass 
Fillip you off its shoulders like the dew 
At glistening up-suntide. You press the herb 
As tenderly as mist. Sure you have coursed 
With Naiads after pearls in the quick stream, 
That you can fleet so deftly ; or has Zephyr 
Lent you his winged slippers ? 

Sylvia. O no ! no ! 

My sole companions until now have been 
The wild bird and gazelle ; haunting with them 
Has made me near as buoyant. Pardon me ! 
Sooth I forget myself with our sweet talk. 
And when I should be courteous, and restrain 
My wonted pace, the music that I hear 
Makes me dance onward like the thistledown 



TimiDg its gait to the winds' eloqacD' 
But you are all to blame ! 
MANio. Oh, 1 could follow you 
To the world's bouod, o'er UDBupportir 
And snowiniirm as light ! Mechioks I 
Flcetacross bottomless gulfs on the thii 
And scale the cli^s that nought but suni 



Of gliding by long leaps o'er the greeng 
In breathless ecstaay, through plashy , 
Tree-sided, and down eloping esplanai 
Battening in sunlight, along valleys di 
High-terraced riversand wild meadow- 
Bending my easy way ; by will alone 
And inward hearing rais'd, I seem to 
With pleasant dread of bending the near 
That brushes at my feet. But this fine d 
Is now as dull as life ! Yon angel su: 
Swims up the welkin not with half [hi 
The silent joy in smoothness, that I ft 
Soaring up this hill-side so green with 
SvLTiA. Whydolfeel such pain tohearyouaj 
Your gentle voice thrills in my happy b 
Like waters trembling in their fountaii 
At hearing the g roved nightingale. Spea 
RoMANZo. Dear Sylvia ■ 
SvLviA. I did never think my name 

So beautiful before ! Have other mei 
Voices as soft as youra ? 

ROMAN/O. "" 

Sweeten) 
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Sylvia. Oh no, it was the same 

Down in the vale, when you told in mine ear 
Things that I under stoodnot, though I wish'd. 
Wilt say them o'er again ? 

R0MAN20. Not now ; I dare not ! 

When you look back upon me with that brow 
So golden, all with curled sunbeams hung. 
Brightening above me unto that sweet smile 
Angelical, I almost thmk you come 
From Heaven to lead me thither. That 

light garb 
Floating behind you seems to part in wings, 
And your ethereal form glides up l£e steep 
As smooth and noiseless as it rose indeed 
Spontaneous to its own cherubic sphere. 
I could even kneel to thee ! 

Sylvia. Nay, sit you down 

Upon this mossy bank o'er-violeted, 
And we will gaze upon the vales below. 
And we will spend an hour of rapturous talk. 
And gaze, and talk, and read each other's eyes. 
Blissful as birds ; or pluck wild flowers and 

sing 
To the hoarse-cadent waterfalls ; or hymn 
A lovely story out, and stop and listen 
While the wind bears to echo the faint tale 
That woos its sweet way back to us again. 

Roman zo. Oh, I am wrapt in glory! Seem 
we not 
Like two young spirits stole from heaven to 

view 
This green creation, who with looks of praise 
Sit murmuring on the early mountain^^tops 
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In close ambrosial converse? Oh, look 

round 1 
Pleasure lies floating o'er the scenes beneath 
Dissolved in the warm air^ and gorgeous Noon 
O'er the ripe fields her yellow veil doth spread 
So thicky mine eyes scarce pierce it. 

Sylvia. Turn them here 

And drink fresh wonder. Yon's my 

favourite haunt, 
A winding elm-walk, by a silver stream 
Ambling free-footed down the mountain side 
Weetless of whither, till it falls at last, 
With gentle wail that it must sleep so soon, 
Over the rocky shelve into the lake, 
The glassy-bosom'd lake so deep and clear. 

RoMANZo. Methinks the boughs diat keep it 
dark and cool 
Hang o'er the jetty marge in a fond dream. 
Even their whispering speaks of sleepiness. 

Sylvia. Look on the feeding swan beneath the 
willows, 
How pure her yrhite neck gleams against 

their green 
As she sits nesting on the waters 1 

Romanzo. Beautiful ! 

She is the lady of the reed-girt isles ! 
See ! how she swells her navigable wings 
And coasts her sedgy empire keenly round 1 
She looks a bird of snow dr opt from the clouds 
To queen it o'er the minnows ! 

Sylvia. Doth she not ? 

Side-looking, slow, disdainful one 1 

RoMANZo. The bright. 
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The pearly creature ! Lone and calm she 

rides, 
Like Dian on the wave when night is clear^ 
And the sleek west wind smooths the billows 

down 
Into forgetfulness, that she may see 
How fast her silver gondola can boom 
Sheer on the level deep. 
Sylvia. Behold yon rock 

Down which a torrent shines afar : the noise 
Is loud, yet we can't hear it.. 
RoMANZo. Partial Heaven ! 

Oh, what a splendid deluge thou pour 'st down 
F rom out thy glorious flood-gates on this vale ! 
Thickets and knolls, slopes, lawns and 

bosomy dells 
Scarce show their green for gold. Yet, it 

is strange ! 
There is a melancholy in sun-bright fields 
Deeper to me than gloom ; I am ne'er so sad 
As when I sit among bright scenes alone. 
Sylvia. Perchance your fortunes are not of that 
hue. 
And then it seems to mock them. Come, 

your eyes 
Are full of meditation's tears. Come on ! 
I have a garland still to bind for you : 
Come ! to the myrtle grove. 
RoMANZO. The myrtle grove ! 
Sylvia. I'llteachyoutoohowitbehovesyouwalk 

This valley. Come ! 
RoMANzo. Sweet ! to the myrtle grove ! 

[^Exeunt. 
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FLORETTA'S SONG 

T DO love the meadow-beaudes 
-*■ And perform them tender duties. 
So the fiur ones let me use 'em 
For my brow and for my bosom. 

Follow ! follow ! follow me ! 

And I'll choose a brooch for thee ! 

' Here be pansies just a-blowing. 
Here be lords and ladies glowing ; 
What a crowd of maiden blushes 
Court a kiss on yonder bushes ! 

Follow ! follow ! follow me ! 
And I'll get a kiss for thee ! 

Down the slopy hillocks, sweetest 
Grows the blue pervinke, meetest 
For a garland ; should the wreather 
Cowslip choose, slie may have either ! 

Follow ! follow ! follow me ! 

And I'll show them both to thee ! 



SYLVIA'S SONG 

THE streams that wind amid the hills, 
And lost in pleasure slowly roam. 
While their deep joy the valley fills — 
Ev'n these will leave their mountain home 
So may it, love ! with others be, 
But I will never wend from thee ! 
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The leaf forsakes the. parent spray, 

The blossom quits the stem as fast, 
The rose-enamoured bird will stray 
And leave his eglantine at last ; 

So may it, love! with others be, 
But I will never wend from thee ! 



O MAY, THOU ART A MERRY TIME 

r\ MAY, thou art a merry time, 
^^ Sing hi ! the hawthorn pink and pale ! 
When hedge-pipes they begin to chime, 
And summer-flowers to sow the dale. 

When lasses and their lovers meet 
Beneath the early village thorn, 

And to the sound of tabor sweet 
Bid welcome to the maying morn ! 

When gray-beards and their gossips come 
With crutch in hand our sports to see. 

And both go tottering, tattling home, 
Topful of wine as well as glee ! 

But Youth was aye the time for bliss, 
So taste it, shepherds, while ye may ; 

For who can tell that joy like tiiis 
Will come another holiday ? 

O May, thou art a merry time, 

Sing hi ! the hawthorn pink and pale ! 

When hedge-pipes they begin to chime, 
And summer-flowers to sow the dale. 
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OSME'S SONG 

XJITHER! hither! 

•*•-*■ O come hither ! 
Lads and lasses, come and see ! 

Trip it neatly, 

Foot it featly 
O'er the grassy turf to me. 

There are bowers 

Hung with flowers, 
Richly curtain'd halls for you ! 

Meads for rovers, 

Shades for lovers, 
Violet beds and pillows too ! 

Purple heather 

You may gather 
Sandal-deep in seas of bloom ! 

Pale-faced lily, 

Proud sweet-willy, 
Gorgeous rose and golden broom ! 

Odorous blossoms 

For sweet bosoms, 
Garlands green to bind the hair ! 

Crowns and kirtles 

Weft of myrtles 
Youth may choose and Beauty wear ! 

Brightsome glasses 
For bright faces 
Shine in every rill that flows ; 
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Every minute 
You look in it 
Still more bright your beauty grows ! 

Banks for sleeping, 

Nooks for peeping, 
Glades for dancing, smooth and fine ! 

Fruits delicious. 

For who wishes. 
Nectar, dew and honey-wine ! 

Hither! hither! 

O come hither ! 
Lads and lasses, come and see I 

Trip it neatly, 

Foot it feady 
O'er the grassy turf to me ! 



PEASANTS' CHORUS 

TTERE'S a bank with rich cowslips and 
•*• -*• cuckoo-buds strewn. 

To exalt your bright looks, gentle Queen of 
the May ! 
Here's a cushion of moss for your delicate shoon, 

And a woodbine to weave you a canopy gay ! 

Here's a garland of red maiden-roses for you» 
Such a beautiful wreath is for Beauty alone ! 

Here's a golden king-cup, brimming over with 
dew, 
To be kissed by a lip just as sweet as its own 1 
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Here are bracelets of pearl from the fount in the 
dale, 
That the nymph of the wave on your wrists 
doth bestow ! 
Here's a lily-wrought scarf your sweet blushes 
to veil, 
Or to lie on that bosom like snow upon snow ! 

Here's a myrtle enwreathed with a jessamine 
band, 
To express the fond twining of Beauty and 
Youth ! 
Take this emblem of love in thy exquisite hand, 
And do thou sway the evergreen sceptre of 
Truth! 

Then around you we'll dance, and around you 
we'll sing. 
To soft pipe and sweet tabor we'll foot it away ! 
And the hills and the vales and the forest shall 
ring, 
While we hail you our lovely young Queen 
of th^ May ! 

MORNING SONG 

A WAKE thee, my lady-love ! 
-^^ Wake thee and rise ! 
The sun through the bower peeps, 
Into thine eyes ! 

Behold how the early lark 

Springs from the corn 1 
Hark, hark how the flower-bird 

Winds her wee horn ! 
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The swallow's glad shriek is heard 

All through the air ! 
The stock-dove is murmuring 

Loud as she dare ! 

Apollo's winged bugleman 

Cannot contain. 
But peals his loud trumpet-call 

Once and again ! 

Then wake thee, my lady-love ! 

Bird of my bower ! 
The sweetest and sleepiest 

Bird at this hour ! 



NOON IN THE FOREST 

P\EEP in a wild sequester'd nook, 

^^ Where Phoebus casts no scorching look, 

But Earth's soft carpet moist and green 

Freckled with golden spots is seen ; 

Where with the wind that swayeth him 

The pine spins slowly round hie stem ; 

The willow weeps as in despair 

Ajnid her green dishevelled hair ; 

And long-arm'd elms and beeches hoar 

Spread a huge vault of umbrage o'er, 

Yet not so thick but yellow day 

Makes through the leaves his splendid way, 

And though in solemness of shade 

The place is silent, but not sad ; 

Here as the Naiad of the spring 

Tunes her deep-sounding liquid strings 
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And o'er the streamtet steals her song 

Leading its sleepy waves along — 

How rich to lay your limbs at ease 

Under the humming trellises 

Bowed down with clustering blooms and 

bees, 
And leaning o'er some antique root 
Murmur as old a ditty out, 
To suit the low incessant roar, 
The echo of some distant shore. 
Where the sweet-bubbling waters run 
To spread their foamy tippets on 5 
Or 'mid the dim green forest aisles 
Still haughtier than cathedral piles, 
Enwrapt in a fine horror stand 
Musing upon the darkness grand, 
Now looking sideways through the glooms 
At ivied trunks shaped into tombs. 
Now up the pillaring larches bare 
Arching their Gothic boughs in air. 
Perchance you wander on^ in pain 
To catch green glimpses of the plain. 
Half glad to see the light again ; 
And wading through the seeded grass 
Out to a sultry knoll you pass ; 
There with crossed arms in moral mood > 
DreacUess admire the cloistered wood 
Returning your enhanced frown. 
Darker than night, stiller than stone. 
But now the sun with dubious eye 
Measures the downfall of the sky. 
And pauses trembling on thy broW, 
Olympus, ere he plunge below 
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Where ever-thundering Ocean lies 
Spread out in blue immensities. 
No stir the forest dames among, 
No aspen wags a leafy tongue ; 
Absorbed in meditation stands 
The cypress with her swathM hafads, 
And even the restless Turin-tT6e ^ 
Seems lost in a like reverie ; 
Zephyr hath shut his scented mouth 
And not a cloud moves from the South ; 
The hoary thistle keeps his beard . 
Chin-deep amid th6 sea-green sward, 
And sleeps unbrushed by any wing 
Save of that gaudy flickering thing 
Too light to wake the blue-haired King ; 
Alone pf the bright-coated crowd 
This vanity is seen abroad, 
Sunning his ashy pinions still 
On flowery bank or ferny hUl. 
Now not a sole wood-note is heard, 
The wild reed breathes no trumpet-word, 
Even the home-happy cushat qudls 
Her note of comfort in the dells. 
'Tis Noon ! — and in the shadows warm 
You only hear the gray-flies swarm^ 
You gaze between the earth and sky 
With wide, unconscious, diziy eye 
And like the listless willow seem 
Dropping yourself into a dream. 
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^ Probably the poplar. The name is borrowed 
rem that of the Turin-grass, a species that quivers 
[in the wind. 
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DIRGE 

■yTT" AIL ! wail ye o'er the dead 1 
^ ^ Wail ! wail ye o'er her ! 
Youth's ta'en and Beauty's fled : 
O then deplore her i 

Strew ! strew ye, maidens, strew 

Sweet flowers and fairest, 
Pale rose and pansy blue, 

Lily the rarest ! 

Lay, lay her gently down 

On her moss pillow. 
While we our foreheads crown 

With the sad willow ! 

Raise, raise the song of woe. 

Youths, to her honour ! 
Fresh leaves and blossoms throw, 

Virgins, upon her ! 

Round, round the cypress bier, 

Where she lies sleeping. 
On every turf a tear. 

Let us go weeping. 

Wail ! wail ye o'er the dead ! 

Wail ! wail ye o'er her J 
Youth's ta'en and Beauty's fled : 

O then deplore her ! 
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THE FAIRY HOST 

TJAVE you not..oft, in the still wind, 

'*' ^ Heard sylvaD notes of a strange kind. 

That rose one nsoment, and then fell 

Swooning away like a far knell i 

Listen ! that waye of perfume broke 

Into sea-music as I spoke. 

Fainter than that which seems to roar 

On the moon's silver-sanded shore. 

When through the silence of the night 

Is heard the ebb and flow of light. 

O shut the eye and ope the ear ! 

Do you not hear, or think you hear, ' 

A wide hush o'er the woodland pass 

Like distant waying fields of grass ? 

Voices ! ho ! ho ! a band is coming, 

Loud as ten thousand bees a-humming, 

Or ranks of little merry men 

Tromboning de^y from the glen. 

And now as if they changed, and rung . 

Their citterns small and riband-slung 

Over their gallant shoulders hung ! 

A chant! a chant that swoons and swells 

Like soft winds jangling meadow-bells, 

Now brave, as when in Flora's bower 

Gay zephyr blows a trumpet flower. 

Now thrilling fine and sharp and clear 

Like Dian's, moonbeam dulcimer. 

But n^ixt with whoops and infant laughter. 

Shouts following one another after. 

As on a hearty holiday, 

When Youth is flush and full of May 
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Small shouts indeedy as wild beea knew 
Both how to hum and hollo too. 
What ! is the living meadow sown 
With dragon teeth as long agone, 
Or is ah army on the plains 
Of this sweet clime, to fight with cranes ? 
Helmet and hauberk, pike and lance, 
Gorget and glaive through the long grass glance ; 
Red men and blue men and buff men small, 
Loud-mouth'd captains and ensigns tall. 
Grenadiers, light-bobs, inch-people all. 
They come ! they come with martial blore 
Clearing a terrible path before. 
RufHe the high-peaked flags i' the wind, 
Mourn the long-answering trumpets behind. 
Telling how deep the close files are. 
Make way for the stalwart sons of war ! 
Hurrah ! the bluff-cheek'd bugle band. 
Each with a loud reed in his hand I 
Hurrah ! the pattering company, 
Each with a drum-bell at his knee ! 
Hurrah ! the sash-capt cymbal swingers ! 
Hurrah ! the klingle-klangle ringers ! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! the elf-knights enter. 
Each with his grasshopper at a canter. 
His tough spear of a wild oat made, 
His good sword of a grassy blade. 
His buckram suit of shining laurel. 
His shield of bark, embossed with coral ! 
See how the plumy champion keeps 
His proud steed clambering on his hips. 
With foaming jaw pinned to his breast. 
Blood-rolling eyes and arch^ crest ! 
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Over his and his rider's head 
A broad-sheet butterfly banner spread 
Swoops round the staff in varying form. 
Flouts the soft breeze, but courts the storm. : 

Hard on the prancing heels of these 
Come on the pigmy Thyades ! 
Mimics and muipmers^ masqueraders. 
Soft flutists and sweet serenaders, 
Guitaring o'er the level green, 
Or tapping the parched tambourine, 
As swaying to and swaying fro, 
Over the stooping flowers they go. 
That laugh within their greeny breasts 
To ftel such light feet on their crests, 
And even themselves a-dancing seem 
Under the weight that presses them 1 

But hark ! the trumpet's royal clangour 
Strikes silence with a voice of anger. 
Raising its broad mouth to the sun 
As he would bring Apollo down ; 
The in-back'd, swoln elf-winder fills 
With its great roar the fairy hills ; 
Each woodland tuft for terror shakes. 
The field-mouse in her mansion quakes, 
The heart-struck wren falls through the 

branches. 
Wide stares the earwig on his haunches. 
From trees which mortals take for flowers 
Leaves of all hues fall off in showers. 
So strong the blast, the voice so dread^ 
'Twould wake the very fairy dead ! 
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THE FAIRY PEDLAR 

WHO wants a gown 
Of purple fold, 
Embroidered down 
The seams with gold ? 

See here ! a tulip richly laced 
To please a royal feiry s taste ! 

Who wants a cap 

Of crimson grand ? 
By great good hap 
I've one on hand. 

Look, sir ! a cock's-comb, flowering red, 
'Tis just the thing, sir, for your head ! 

Who wants a frock 

Of vestal hue, 
Or snowy smock ? 
Fair maid, do you ? 

O me ! a ladysmock so white ! 
Your bosom's self is not more bright ! 

Who wants to sport 
A slender limb ? 
I've every sort 
Of hose for him. 

Both scarlet, striped and yellow ones ; 
This woodbine makes such pantaloona ! 

Who wants — (hush ! hush ! ) 

A box of paint ? 
'Twill give a blush, 
Yet leave no taint ; 

This rose with natural rouge is filled, 
From its own dewy leaves distilled ! 
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THE CUCKOO-BEE 

Ti^Y lady sweet ! O come with me 
-^^•*- To where the springs of nectar flow, 
And like a cunning cuckoo-bee ^ 
Before thee I will singing go, 
With cheer ! cheer ! cheer / 
When flowery beds or banks appear. 

I'll lead thee where the festal bees 

Quaff their wild stores of crusted wine 
From censers sweet and chalices 
With lips almost as red as thine, 
And cheer / cheer / cheer / 
I'll cry when such a feast is near. 

To fairer scenes and brighter bowers 

Than bloom in all the world beside. 
Where thou shah pass Elysian hours, 
I'll be thy duteous Honey-guide, 
And cheer ! cheer ! cheer ! 
Shall be my note through all the year. 

THE FAIRY QUEEN 

nPHE fairy camp with tents displayedt 
-^ Squadrons and glittering files arrayed 
In strict battalia o'er the plain — 
Gay trumpets sound the shrill refrain, 

^ The Cuckoo-bee or Honey-guide is a little bird 
of the African deserts, gifted with a most peculiar 
tact' for discovering the nests of wild bees. Its note 
is said to resemble the words cheer ! theerf cheer. i. 
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From field to field loud orders ring, 

And couriers scour from wing to wing. 

On a soft ambling jennet'-fiy 

And girt with elfin chivalry, 

Who mingle in suppressed debate. 

Rides forth the pigmy Autocrat. 

Her ivory spear swings in its rest, 

Close and succinct her martial vest 

Tucked up above her snowy knee, 

A miniature Penthesilee ! 

Her Amazonian nymphs beside 

Their queen, at humble distance ride. 

Encased in golden helms their hair, 

In corslets steel their bosoms fair. 

With trowsered skirt looped straight and high 

Upon the limb's white luxury^ 

That clasps so firm, yet soft, each steed 

Thinks himself manfully bestrid. 

And snorts and paws with fierce delight, 

Proud of his own young maiden-knight. 

Whose moony targe at saddle-bow 

Hangs loose and glimmers as they go. 

TO MILTON 

r\ THOU dread Bard, whose soul of fire 
^-^ Moved o'er the dark-stringed epic lyre. 
Till, brightening where thy spirit swept. 
Lustre upon its dimness crept, 
And at thy word from dull repose 
The Light of heavenly Song arose ! 
O that this lyric shell of mine 
Were like thy harp. Minstrel divine^ 
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With thunder-chords intensely strung 
To chime with thy audacious song. 
That scorned all deeds to chronicle 
Less than the wars of Heaven and Hell i 
O that this most despised hand 
Could sweep so beautifully grand 
The nerve Tyrtaean ! I would then 
Storm at the souls of little men, 
And raise them to a nobler mood 
Than that Athenian ^ master could ! 
But no ! the spirit long has fled 
That warmed the oM tremendoiis dead. 
Who seem in stature of their mind 
The Anaks of the human kind. ' 
So bright their crowns of glory burn, 
Our eyes are seared, we feebly turn ' ' 

In terrible delight away 
And inly : Ye were mighty, say; ^ 

We turn to forms of milder clay. 
Who smile indeed but cannot frown. 
Nor bring Hell up nor Heaven down. 
One gloomy Thing 2 indeed, who now 
Lays in.the dust his lordly brow. 
Had might, a deep indignant sense. 
Proud thoughts and moving eloquence, • 
But O ! that high poetic strain 
Which makes the heart shriek out again 
With pleasure half mistook far pain^ 



^ Tyrtzus, a poet of Sparta, said to have been of 
Athenian birth, before the sound of whose lyre the 
walls of Ithome fell. 

« Byron. 
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That clayless spirit which doth soar 
To some far empyrean shore. 
Beyond the chartered flight of mind. 
Reckless, repressless, unconfined, 
Spurning from off the roofed sky 
Into unciel'd Infinity, 
Beyond the blue crystalline sphere. 
Beyond the ken of optic seer. 
The flaming walls of this great world. 
Where Chaos keeps his flag unfurled 
And embryon shapes around it swarm 
Waiting till some all-mighty arm 
Their different essences enrol 
Into one sympathetic whole — 
That spirit which presumes to seize 
On new creation-seeds like these. 
And bears on its exultant wings 
Back to the earth undreamt-of things. 
Which unseen we could not conceive 
And seen we scarcely can believe — 
That strain, that spirit was not thine 
Last-favour 'd child of the fond Nine ! 
Great as thou wert, thou lov'dst the clod. 
Nor like blind Milton walked with God, 
Him who dared lay his hand upon 
The very footstool of God's throne 
And lift his intellectual eye 
Full on the blaze of Deity, 
Who sang with the celestial choir 
Hosanna to the Eternal Sire, 
Who trod the holy garden, where 
No man but he and Adam were. 
Who reached that high Parnassian clime 
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Where Homer sat as grey as Time 

Murm'ring his rhapsodies sublime, 

Who from the Mantuan's bleeding crowii- 

Tore the presumptuous laurel down 

And fixed it proudly on his own. 

Who with that bard diviner still 

Than earth has ever seen or will. 

The pride, the glory of the hill, 

Albion ! thy other deathless son, 

Reigns, and with them the Grecian one 

Leagued in supreme triunion. 

Then why should I, whose dying song 

Shall ne'er be wept thy reeds among, 

Lydian Cayster — I, no bird 

Of that majestic race which herd 

Upon the smoothly-roUipg surge 

And sing their own departing dirge, 

But one who. must, O bitter doom ! 

Sink mutely to my sullen tomb 

Amid this lone deserted stream 

Whose sands shall pillow my death-dream. 

And for my hollow knell shall teem 

Its dittying waters over me ! 

Why should I so adventurous be 

With imitative voice to pour 

One strain Cayster heard before ? 

To stretch that bow should I pretend, . 
Which none but thou, dread Bard,. could bend? 
Well might the uncheck'd thunder speed 
Full volley to avenge the deed 
And blast me impious, but I keep 
Dread finger still upon my lip 
And inly to suggestion say: 
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Lead not that high heroic way ; 
Where Milton trod few mortals may. 
The war of Fiends and Virtuous Powers 
Sing thou in thy celestial bowers 
And charm the bright seraphic throng, 
Who crowd to hear the rapturous song 
And at their old recorded fame 
Glow doubly bright. Not mine the same 
High audience nor a theme so high, 
Nor O ! such passing minstrelsy. 

TO HYMNE 

THE smoothest greensward dry and shorn. 
Where glowing sundrops seem to burn 
Like ardent tears from Phoebus* eye 
Fallen in golden showers from high, 
Primroses, king-cups, cuckoo-buds. 
And pansies cloaked in yellow hoods, 
And splendid bosom-buttoned daisies 
With grandam ruffs and saucy faces — 
The moss is hoar with* very heat 
And crisp as frost-work to the feet, 
O ! such a place to dance around 
To the hot timbrel's dingling sound, 
And when the booming finger runs 
Around its orb, to hear the tones 
Of shrill pipe speaking in between 
Like high-voiced woman 'mid hoarse men,^ 

1 Perhaps the source of Tennyson's 

* * And the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind." 
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Tossing the head from side to side 
To suit the humorous tune applied, 
And stamping with uneasy glee 
Till the wild reel has come to thee — 
Then how the buxom lass is swung 
Scarce knowing why or where she's Hung* 
The kerchief dropt, and bosom glowing 
Over its silken border flowing, 
And the trim- kirtle whirling high 
Shows the wrought garter's rainbow tie — 
But O ! O, whither do I stray 
From sense and scope so far away ? * 
Thou siren girl with flowiiSkg hair, 
Hynbne, how sweet thy pleasures are 1 
Let me but hear thy trancing lyre 
Sing ^*Coroe away," no foot of £re, 
Burning with messages to Jove, 
Transcends my haste to her I love. 
Thee, thee I follow half-unseen 
Through endless vales and forests greep, 
O'er wilds and browy mountains stern, 
Lone heaths and pastures red with fern, 
From rock to cave, from lake to streaqi 
Fast fleeting like a noiseless dreaip 
Where'er I see thy beauty beam, 
Ev'n though thy most seductive smile 
Leads me erroneous all the while I 
As the bee mourning tracks the flower 
That winds bear ofFward from its bower, 
So murmuring all my way I roam 
To find thy sweetness in some hoMe, 
Some verdurous nook, where tiptoe I 
Put back the froVard greenery, 
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To hear the attraction of thy tongue 
Bowing the woods to drink its song. 
O well for me thou art not one 
Living in the green deeps alone, 
Or banding with the Sisters three,^ 
Who drown men with their melody ; 
For didst thou call me through the roar 
Of wild cayes on a cliffy shore, 
Where billowy Ocean's lion trains 
Shake into surge their hoary manes, 
My knell should that same day be rung 
Blind Nereus' chapelled caves among. 
Then leave, ah ! leave me to my story ! 
Begone thou with thy crown of glory ! 
Unless thou drop one wreath on me. 
What should I care, slight nymph, for thee ? 

FINAL CHORUS 

C WEET Bards have told 

^ That Mercy droppeth as the gentle rain 

From the benignant skies. 
And that in simple-hearted times of old 

Praise unto Heaven again 
Did in a fragrant cloud of incense rise. 

Thus the great sun 
Breathes his wide blessing over herb and flower. 

Which bloom as he doth burn, 
And to his staid yet ever-moving throne 

They from the mead and bower 
Offer a grateful perfume in return. 

^ The Sirens, but in Homer there are only two. 
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So then should we, \ 

Whom Pity hath beheld with melting eye, j 

Utter our hymns of praise ' 

In solemn joy and meek triumphancy 

Unto the Powers on high ; , 

Raise then the song of glory, shepherds, raise ! 



THE SEA-BRIDE 



HYMN TO THE SUN 

"DEHOLD the world's great wonder 
^ The Sovereign Star arise ! 
'Midst Ocean's sweet low thunder, 
Earth's silence and the skies'. 

The sea's rough slope ascending 

He steps in all his beams, 
Each wave beneath him bending 

His throne of glory seems. 

Of red clouds round and o'er him 

His canopy is roU'd, 
The broad ooze burns before him, 

A field of cloth of gold. 

Now strike his proud pavilion ! 

He mounts the blue sublime, 
And showers in many a million 

His wealth from clime to clime. 



THE TEMPTRESS OF THE CAVE 

T ISTEN, youth ! O listen, listen 
-■-^ To my dittying lyre and song, 
She whose eyes so gently glisten 
Cannot will thee wrong. 
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O that unto thee, as me. 
Deep dominion of the.aea 
Did, sweet youth, belong. 

'Neath the wave there is no sorrow, 

Love the only pain we know, 
Jocund night brings joyful morrow 
To the bowers below. 

At the green foot of this well 
Lies my glassy bower and cell. 
Will the mortal go ? 

I will give thee green shell-armour. 

Crystal spear and helm of gqld. 
Sword of proof against the charmer. 
Like a knight of old 

Thou shalt in a chariot brave 
Roam the deep and ride the wave. 
Dare thou be so bold ? 

O'er the wave-blue waters sliding, 
What proud pleasure it will be. 
Thy wild ocean-coursers guiding 
To belord the sea. 

Down the rocky ladder steep. 
Winding to the wondrous deep, 
Come, O come with me ! 

Treasures past the power of telling 

Richly shall the deed repay. 
Come ! I hear the sea-caves knelling 
" Come, O come away ! '* 

Come and boast thee to have been 
Wanderer of the sea-bed green, 
Till thy dying day ! 
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THE TEMPTRESS OF THE PRO- 
MONTORY 

/^ STEP ! and try how along the smooth ocean, 
^-^ As safe as th/e sea-bird thou'lt wander 

to me! 
O step ! and feel how supreme the emotion. 
To tread like an elve the green ooze of the sea ! 

Fear not, sweet youth ! there's no guile in these 
numbers, 
With me all the long summer's day shalt thou 
roam 
On the sweet-rocking waves of the west, for thy 
slumbers 
A couch of red coral swings light in the foam. 

With songs I will lull thee, so. dulcet, so tender. 
The bee cannot murmur as soft to the rose. 

With my bright golden harp, gentle youth, I will 
render 
Thy slumbers as calm as an angel's repose ! 

Step then, O step ! and we'll tread a wild measure 
As far as the sunbeams lie smooth on the main ! 

O step ! and try if so blissful a pleasure 

Will ne'er tempt thee o'er the bright waters 
again! 
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THE TEMPTRESS OF THE BOWER 

QUAFF ! O quaff the coral wine, 
•Press'd in our sea- vintage yearly, 
Every crimson-berried vine 

Melts as Itisciously and clearly ; 

Quaff! O quaff the coral wine, ' 
Bower and all within are thine ! 

Lays of love and hymns divine 

I will sing, the couch attending. 
With the perfume of the wine 

The sweet breath of music blending ; 
Quaff ! O quaff the coral wine. 
Bower and all within are thine 1 

Thrilling soft this harp of mine. 

Strewing boughs with coral laden. 
Pouring high the crested wine, 
I will be thy bower-maiden ; 

Quaff ! O quaff the coral wine, 
Bower and all within are thine ! 



SIREN CHORUS 

TROOP home to silent grots and caves. 
Troop home ! and mimic as you go 
The mournful winding of the waves. 
Which to their dark abysses flow. 

At this sweet hour all things beside 
In amorous pairs to covert creep. 

The swans that brush the evening tide 
Homeward in snowy couples keep. 
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In his green den the murmuring seal 
Close by his sleek companion lies, 

While singly we to bedward steal, 
And close in fruitless sleep our eyes. 

In bowers of love men take their rest, 
In loveless bowers we sigh alone, 

With bosom-friends are others blest, 
But we have none ! but we have none ! 



WHEN NESTLING WINDS 

WHEN nestling winds the ocean soothe, 
Till calm as Heaven's blue waste it be. 
How sweet to glide from smooth to smooth. 
The halcyons of the under sea ! 

How brave to tread the glistening sands, 
That lie in amber wreaths below, 

The twisted toil of faery hands 

Condemned to swing them to and fro ! 

My bright harp with its golden tongue 
Speaks sweetly thro' the lucid wave, 

And says its chords need scarce be rung^ 
While floods so soft its bosom lave. 

Broad -handed Neptime aye wiU beat 
In milder mood this harp of mine. 

So think not, if the song be sweet. 
Think not the melody is mine ! 
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DIRGE 

"pRAYER unsaid and mass unsung, 
-■■ Dead man's dirge must still be rung : 

Dingle-dong the dead-bells sound ! 

Mermen chant his dirge around ! 

Wash him bloodless, smooth him fair, 
Stretch his limbs and sleek his hair : 

Dingle-dong the dead-bells go ! 

Mermen swing them to and fro ! 

In the wormless sands shall he 
Feast for no foul gluttons be : 

Dingle-dbng the dead-bells chime ! 

Mermen keep the tune and time ! 

We must with a tombstone brave 
Shut the shark out from his grave : 

Dingle-dong the dead-bells toll ! 

Mermen dirgers ring his knoll ! 

Such a slab will we lay o'er him. 
All the dead shall rise before him : 

Dingle-dong the dead-bells boom ! ' 
Mermen lay him in his tomb ! 



THE ERRORS OF 
ECSTASY 



NIGHT 

A Y ! Peaceful ! Still ! 
-^^ The sullen acclamation of the time 
YoD Moon ascended to her midnight throne 
Hath died upon the gentle pulse 6F night, 
And borne amid the thronging courts of Heaven, 
Where lessening stars grow pale before the Queen, 
Their saffron cheeks turned to cinereous white, 
She rules supreme o'er all their singular fires. 
High and sublime the radiant Empress treads 
Her nightly bourne. With step too light to print 
The starry wilderness, and far too soft 
To wake rude clamour in the tender air 
Impressed, she fleets in silent glory on, 
Whilst the mute heavens are hush'd beneath herfoot 
And drowsy Earth fore-plays the final doom. 
• • • , . • • 

Hush, hush 1 Speak low, we'll rouse the buried 

world. 
How deep this total falling off from life ! 
No vital respiration shakes the air, 
To tell suspensive wonder 'tis deceived ; 
No motion marks the bare similitude 
Of sleep to death, nor fancy turns to truth, 
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But imitation drugs the visual sense 

Up to diseased credulity to think 

That what it seems it is. No forest nods, 

Nor ilower winks at the moon, but cold and still 

The slumbrous landscape, shrouded in the pale 

And sheeted volume, sinks in visible death. 

Through dusky glens ndw peepa the zenidi 
Queen 
Raining her light upon the glittering turf. 
White hoods are thick upon the dale ; the fir 
Lights all its prickly spires, and the tall reeds, 
Sharpen'd with visionary cusps of steel. 
In scatter'd groups, gleam down the silver vales. 

* 

Hist ! not a sound ! the dead sleep not as sure 
E'en tremulous herbs that sighed in summer gales 
And bowed to every breeze that crept the lea 
Growstark,and through their indulcedinous leaves 
The clear wind sweeps in silent passage by. 
Nor dares to ruffle the light thistle-down, 
The sere moss nor the flimsy gossamer ; 
Or meeting with some arrogant promontory, 
Some resty pine, the cradle of the blast. 
That erst might waken its tempestuous breath. 
And with contending and alternate arms. 
Which borrow their behaviour from the winds. 
Nurse up a violent and rocking storm — 
The crouching breeze its dreadful anger hides. 
And scarce constrained to smother sweet revenge. 
Breathes a low murmur and then dies away. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE 

A NNIHILATION, dark and everlasting! 
-^^ Why this were well, I could exchange for this. 
O how I long to throw this passion off! 
And what so prompt, so near ? The pilfering 

breeze. 
That robs the scented valley of its sweets 
And ravishes the poor defenceless flowers. 
Winged by velleity can scarce o'erswfeep 
A few poor measures of the earth in th' hour 
'Tis swift' St, while I by a little little step 
And shrewd addition of the coffin-sheet 
To keep me from the shivering touch of earth 
Can pass from world to world ! This is most well. 

To stand thus pinioned on the outside brink 
Of the fool's horror, the dull cave of death, 
That hides away the fleering heav'ns, the gaze 
Of pitiless-hearted pitiers — to stand, 
Loaden with weighty griefs and sallow cares, 
Press'd by misfortunes innate and acquired. 
And ere youth's rose hath summer'd on its stalk. 
Turned to a wretched weed, withered and pale, 
Stung by a venomous blast that bites my core, 
Sickness, which binds me with an aching crown, 
Encircling with its drowsy weight my head ; 
Last Poverty upon a carrion steed, 
Cheering his black dogs Hunger and Nakedness 
With slaughter-red mouths and sharp remorseless 

fangs 
To tear my flesh, to strip my houseless form, 
Lap my cold blood and hunt me to my grave — 
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To stand, I say, this world upon my back, 
Galling my un-Adantic shoulders, these fell 

dogs 
Close at my heels pursuing — and the next 
Small fluxion of the longitude of time, 
My burthen hurl'd back to th' injurious skies, 
My grim tormentors baffled in the teeth. 
To rest in senseless quiet, joyless ease. 
In the short compass that a corpse can measure 
Laid stretch'd upon th' eternal bed of silence. 
Pent up in futile boards or choked with clay — 
I'll do't ! I'll do't ! 

Why what a fool was I 
To whine and weep and play with tribulation, 
When the cure lies in a phial or a pill I 
Now, now, ye hideous band, ye coward crew. 
That bend your horrors on a wretch like me, 
Where's your dominion now, your terrors where? 
Down with that sceptre, thou tyrannic fool. 
That sways it o'er my health ! Stand back, stand 

back, 
Yellow-eyed Melancholy and black Despair, 
The gulf is at your foot ! And thou, thin Poverty, 
Charm off thy dogs, and pull thy courser's neck 
Down to his knee ! Insatiate ! What, wilt 

follow me 
From you dread cliff that breaks the midway 

air 
Into yon gorge ? Perdition gapes beneath 
And stretches wider its immoderate jaws 
For thee and these. 

Have I appall'd thee, fiend ? 
Dar'st thou not follow me ? 
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'Tis well ! Begone ! 
There is your cease. There my redemption lies. 
I'll leap, though sooty hell should grin beneath 
Or thunder roll above, to shake the Mercy-seat ! 



A SEA DREAM 

T SEEM like one lost in a deep blue sea 

^ Down, down beneath the billows many a mile, 

Where nought of their loud eloquence is heard. 

Save a dead murmur of the rushing waves 

Fleeting above, more silent than no sound. 

Over my head, as high as to the moon, 

The tall insuperable waters rise 

Pure and translucent, through whose total depth 

The imminent stars shoot unrefracted rays 

And whiten all the bottom of the flood. 

The sea-bed hath a scenery of its own 

And nought less wondrous than the realms of air,. 

Hills, dells, rocks, groves, sea-flowers and sedgy 

caves 
In crystal armour lock'd, scatter 'd around ! 
Here like a mortal tenant of the sea, 
Or fabulous merman, hermit of the wave, 
I stand, the sad surveyor of the scene. 
Alone, amid the deserts of the deep. 



THE RHAPSODIST 



MORNING 

"P\0 I yet press ye, O rushes, though the light 
-*^ From yonder orient point bursts in fiili 

dawn? 
Daughter of mists ! fair morning, thou dost blush 
To find me yet unrisen. Lift up thy veil ! 
Lift up thy dewy veil, Goddess of Prime, 
And smile with all thy luxury of light I 
Breathe me a kiss, an earthly lover's kiss. 
Such as thou gav'st the hunter-boy, and pour 
The perfume of thy sighs around my bed. 
This is the hour for Rhapsody. Arise ! 
Thou slumbering son of song, and mount the hill. 
A light thin mist hangs o'er the tumbling sea. 
Hiding some grand commotion. Look ! O look ! 
The reddening, foaming, thundering ocean swells 
With its up-springing birth. Wind, burst the 

cloud. 
That the dread King of Glory may look forth ! 
He comes ! he comes ! the purple-flowing waves 
Spread him a gorgeous carpet. Hail, O Sun ! 
Thou who dost shower thy golden benefits. 
More liberal than all earth's mightiest kings ! 
Thou who dost fling exuberant wealth around. 
And of thy rich profusion prodigal 
Scatterest superfluous bounty o'er the world ! 

109 
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O thou ascending wonder ! thou great type 
Of thy still greater cause ! thou symbol-star 
Of intellectual brightness infinite ! 
How does the eye of rapture flow with joy 
As the hills brighten, and the valleys dim 
Tinge their dark verdure with thy matin ray ! 
My soul expands like thy niagnificence 
As I behold thee rise. This is the time 
When the heart pants with over-teeming life 
To range the blooming lawns. The dewy glade. 
The tender- vested slope, the mossy bank. 
The rushy-bosom'd dell are now the haunt 
Of the fond Rhapsodist. The foot of ecsta&y, 
The light, winged foot of ecstasy springs o'er. 
Nor crushes the half-waken'd flowers ; they think 
It but the passing sigh of morn that bows them, 
Sweeping the woodland with its soft sweet wing. 
Gems of my meek ambition ! let me catch 
The lustre of your radiance fresh with dew. 
Waken, O rose ! O fragrant-breasted rose ! 
Thou ever-blushing maiden of the fields 
Are thy love-dreams so sweet thou fear'st to 

wake? 
Ah ! thou young shrewd one ! thou dost keep 

thy breast 
Close for yon travelling bee, whose sylvan hum 
Taketh thine amorous ear. Thou smilest, ay ! 
But blush still deeper as you smile. Farewell I 
O thou lone blue-bell, sleeping in thy nook 
Under the cliff, sleeping the morn away ! 
Look £i:om thine eyrie, darling of the rock 1 
Look at thy sister-bud, the mountain-queeq. 
Turning her little treasure to the sun* 
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•Glistening and gay with dew. H^t .thou no 

>charni8 
In that sweet breast, that pale*blue breast of chineip 
Ope thee» fine floweret ! Delicate girl of the bank, 
Pale primrose, where art thou ? Just wakening, 
Thine eye half-closed and thy all-*beaateous head 
Sstill drooping on thy bosom. O, look up ! 
The waning raoon her crystal light retires 
And the red blazonry of morn begins. 
The laughing plains, the yellow-coated hills, 
The flashing torrent and the sun-bright lake, 
The plumy forest fluttering all in sheen. 
Lie like a landscape wash'd with swimming gold 
Thou that believ'st, unprofitably wise, 
This but the waking vision of my soul. 
This but the Rhapsodist's bewildered dream. 
View thou the morning-dawn — and doubt no 

more. 



NOON 

D APT by her two gray steeds, the car of Mom 
•*-^ Bears her above the krk, his lofty song 
Pouring from Heav'n's high crown ; yet ere the 

cope 
Be won, she hears thickening upon her steps 
The snort and tread of Phc&bus rolling wain 
Torn up the road of day. Her pale-shod wheels. 
Yea, even the flaxen ringlets of the dame 
Are blazing all to hindward ! On he whirls, 
And scarce a chariot length between ! She burns 
And chides and pants and cries ! Over his team 
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Hyperion bends, loud-cheering. Phlegon sweats 
And iEthon ; Pyrois shakes himself to foam. 
While fierce Eoiis ^ at the nostril breathes 
His dragon-soul, that these gray Matineers, 
Their vantage ta'en, should win the goal of Noon 
And bear the palm away. 'Tis won ! 'tis won 1 
Now turn thee from the glorious skies, so bright 
The eagle blindfold soars against the sun, 
To earth's refreshing view; yet even her robe 
Is golden-green, almost too rich emblazed. 
The hills and the wide woodland and the valleys 
Burn with excessive day, and light o'erfiows 
The general horizontal globe terrene. 
Now in the meads, ye shepherds, now begin 
To charm the listening hours ; adown the vale 
Let your sweet song go echoing. Where, I pray. 
Where now's the woody Muse's worshipper, 
The fond-eyed boy, that stealing summer's breath 
Pours it within his pipe, as down the side 
Of yon green hill he totters, carolling, 
Each break of sunlight ? Is he in the plains. 
Or basking on the napless mountain-top. 
Or treading down the deep grass of the vale ? 
Hark ! from the bushes, all along the stream, 
Melody rises, and the small waves steal 
With footless motion, underneath the sound 
Murmuring to each other. Hark, again ! 
O silvery pipe ! the honey-sucker bends 
His course about the rose with double glee. 
Chiming his hum to thy sweet thrill, and now 
Drawn by the fine attraction of his ear 

^ Phlegon, ^thon, Pyrois, and £ous were the 
horses of the Sun. 
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Along the brook wings up hi^ winding way. 
Where the lost waters wander from the song. 
How melancholy- wild the sylvan strain! 
How sad poor Echo sighs, when to her 6arft 
Come notes her own Narcissus breathed of old ' 
Amid the audient hills. This eloquent air 
Trembles again ! Saturn once more holds sway ! 
The time's Arcadian, and the Naiads thus 
Moan to their streaming urns, or through their 

canes 
Seven- tubed the Wood-maids sigh : Hark 1 hark ! 

the sounds 
Are true Parnassian, the sweet reeds of Castaly 
Do blow their hollow trumpets in the downs. 
Waking the tender ear of Pity. O rare ! 
Apollo sure doth haunt this sacred glen, 
Or the Thrax bard,^ for seei the lithe trees bow 
Over the nook that shuts in half his soul 
Who breathes it all 'mid their inclining leaves 
And wins them downward. Melody hath fill'd 
So full a pipe not since the ahepherd-reign 
Of wood-enaraour'd Pan or Sylvan, whom 
Echo did answer with so sweet redound 
He never sang again. But who is here. 
Who but the Rhapsodist amid the shades 
Swelling his oat I Amid the sulky shades 
That close the brow at the o*er-peering.8un, 
'Mid their green darkness deep-down in the dale 
He sings moss-pillow'd, or beside the elm 
Flinging its shadier horror o'er the stream 
He leans, whilst the black waters at his feet 

1 Orpheus. 

H 
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Stumble along their rocky way — he leans, 
Companion of the listening nightingale, 
Who cons her nightly music from his notes 
Unseen herself the while and mute. Now forth, 
Forth comes the boy, tuning his pastoral flute 
To gayer yet as sweet- wild measures. Slow 
And turning oft and pipings up the bourne 
He thrids his violet walk, invisible 
With many another flower of equal hue, 
But scarce so sweet as this. Sudden he stops. 
To listen if the charmed valley sings. 
A smother'd roar seems to attend his song, 
Invdluntary harmony, soft-breath'd and low. 
Of winds and woods and murmuring birds within. 
Of streams and reeds canorous. The dull drone 
Fills up his ears of the sand-number'd swarms 
That the hot grass engenders, when out«sung 
The loud-wing'd bee serves but to lead the choir. 

Now drooping in the fervour of the glade 
The wandering minstrel turns. An odorous bank 
All willow-grown descends into the stream, 
And up its feet the little ripples climb 
With emulous struggles, then fall back and laugh 
At their own folly, and then glide away. 
Hither he hies, his meadow-pipe y-slung 
Carelessly from his neck, and lays him down 
With head on hand beneath the willow shade, 
Curtain so green, and stretches forth his limbs 
Athwart the couchant grass, as down as silk 
But fresh with unstoFn dew* Here may he lie 
And listen to the music of the groves, . 
And hear the soft waves lapping on the shore. 
And catch the whispers wanton Zephyr breathes 
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Into the ear of love-sick flowers, and mark 
The fractious melody the runnel makes 
Down, far a-field, where it doth spit its foam 
At sturdy rocks and island tufts amidst 
Its liquid path, breasting it as it rolls 
And wrangles through the bottom of the dell. 

Here in the bosom of the woodland het 
The Rhapsodist, doth ever love to dream 
With silence o'er the Muse ; his summer bow6r 
A Dryad girl doth weave, Oread or Faun, 
Smoo^-handed Faun, his dale or mountain lair; 
Satyr doth pipe for him, when he is tired. 
Amid the sounding groves, and those green Maids 
(O that he still might see them, but they fled 
All to their inner caves when Man unveiled 
Their rites mysterious to the vulgar eye 
And delicate unseen charms) — the Fountain 

Nuns, 
Immured each one within her crystal cell. 
Chant in his ears a never ceasing song, 
The still sweet burthen of their flowing wells. 

Such is the joy of Noon — to him whose soul 
Is fitted for Elysium. He who finds 
No pleasure in the noontide hour shall weep 
For ever in the doleful shades of Acheron. 



THE FIGHT OF THE 
FORLORN 

A ROMANTIC BALLAD FOUNDED 
ON THE HISTORY OF IRELAND 

Scene : A cave overhanging the Shannon 

Bard 

SMOOTH Shan-avon,i Eirin's glory, 
Of thy calm my heart would borrow ! 
Still inspire my dream's sweet story. 
Wake me not so soon to sorrow ! 

Green Shan-avon, wild and lonely, 

Rave not while the Minstrel slumbers ! 

Soothe his heart of sadness only 
By thy melancholy numbers ! 

Hear the wood-quest ^ softly moaning 
Through her honeysuckle bowers, 

Hear the wind-bell sweetly toning 
In the simple ear of flowers. 

Son of the far distant fountain. 

What rude blast awakes thy willows ? 

Strong descendant of the mountain, 
Why these winter-swollen billows ? 

^ The River Shannon. 
' The wood-pigeon. 

Il6 
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Broad Shan-avon, islaDd-sunderer, 
Now I see what burdens press thee ! 

Loud Shan-a?on, streamy thuoderer, 
For thy warning voice I bless thee ! 

Lo ! adown the valley steering, 

With their pennons dyed for slaughter, 

Full two hundred barks appearing 
Trample thy bright road of water. 

Like a brood of swans together 

Proudly breasting through the rushes. 

On they come, while each beneath her 
Heaving high, the billow crushes ! 

Round the woody, headland booming, 
Toward my cavern-clifF they bend them ; 

Shadowy o'er the waters looming 
This shall its dark shelter lend them. 

Welcome I Wh,y the Red-branch waving. 
Flower of heroes, young Hidallan ? 

Wherefore these wild trumpets raving 
Call to arms green Inisfallan ? ^ 



Chief 

Bard, to battle I have bound me — 

Eirin's Red-branch now must shade her ! — 

With my young war-breathers round me. 
To repel the bold invader ! 

^ An island in the Lake of Killarney. 
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Lochlin's ^ roving sons of Ocean 

Crowd Shan->ayon'8 bay with galleys. 

Sword and brand in fiery motion 
Waste Momonia's ^ peaceful valleys ! 

Prophet, skilled in battle-omen. 
Read his fate for young Hidallan 1 

Shall we triumph o'er the foemen ? 
Shall we save green Inisfallan i 

Bard 

Ai ! alas ! my heart foretold it ! 

This the secret of my sadness, 
O that ere thou didst unfold it 

Melancholy turned to madness ! 

Phantoms, choked with hideous laughter, 
Nightly troop around my dwelling ; 

Visions dim come bleeding after, 
Woe to Inisfail foretelling ! 

Lochlin's sons shall triumph o'er her, 
Shed her own best blood upon her. 

Long in chains shall she deplore her. 
Long shall weep her foul dishonour ! 

Chief 

Bard ! to no brave chief belonging. 
Hath green Eirin no defenders ? 

See her sons to battle thronging, 

Gael's broad swords and Ir's ^ bow benders! 

^ Lakeland : a name for Scandinavia. 

* Munster. 

' A prioc« of th« Belgae, who s^tbd in Ireland. 
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Clan Tir-oen ! Clan Tir-conel ! 

Atha's ^ royal sept of Conacht ! 
Desmond red and dark O'Donel ! 

Fierce O'More and stout M'Donacht ! 

Hear the sounding spears of Tara,^ 
On the blue shields how they rattle, 

Hear the reckless Lord of Lara 
Humming his short song of battle ! 

Ullin's 3 chief, the great O'Nial, 
Sternly with his brown axe playing, 

Mourns for the far hour of trial 
And disdains this long delaying ! 

Grey O'Ruark's self doth chide me 
Through his iron beard and hoary, 

Murmuring in his breast beside me : 
On to our old fields of glory ! 

Red-branch crests, like roses flaming, 
Toss with scorn around Hidallan, 

Battle, blood and death proclaiming ! 
Fear' St thou still for Inisfallan ? 

Bard 

Migbty-hearted ! mighty-handed ! 

Ne'er lerpe * nourished braver ; 
Yet in vain to battle banded 1 

Die they may, but cannot save her. 

* The palace of the Belgae. 

3 The palace of the Irish kingi. 
8 Ulster. 

* Ireland. 
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Chief 

Woe I and must the green lerne 
Yield her to the Ocean-rangers ? 

Say ! by skill accurst, discern ye 
She must ever yield to strangers ? 

Bard 

Many a sun shall set in sadness, 

Many a moon shall rise in mourning, 

Ere a distant note of gladness 
Breathe of liberty returning. 

Chief 

Say ! should we despite thy omen 
Onward move, to battle bending, 

Shall we fall without our foemen ? 
Shall we die without defending ? 

Bard 

Stern shall be the strife and bloody. 
Ere our fate shall own a stronger. 

Streams with slaughter shall rim ruddy, 
Eirin's fields be green no longer ! 

Chief 

Die then in thy cave unnoted, 

Thou that wouldst from battle warn us ! 
Though we may be death-devoted. 

Glory's wreath shall still adorn us ! 

Souls of fire, for battle sighing. 

Bend your white sails round Hidallan ! 

What desire we more than dying. 
If we die for Inisfallan ? 
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Bard 
Stay, O stay ! Shan-avon's billows 

In a shroud of water wind them ! 
Bloodless be their frothy pillows, 

If they leave the Bard behind them ! 

Chief 
Son of the same land that bore us. 

Beats thy kindred pulse so proudly ? 
Strike thy war-harp then before us, 

Raise the song of battle loudly ! 

Though forlorn and doomed to slaughter, 
Chant some gay and gallant ditty, 

Lest Shan-avon's murmuring water 
Drown our triumph in its pity ! 

Lay of the Forlorn 

Farewell to Sliev Morna,^ 
The hills of the winds, 
Where the hunters of Ullin 
Pursue the brown hinds ! 
Farewell to Loch Ern where the wild eagles 

dwell ! 
Farewell to Shan-avon ! Shan-avon, farewell ! 

Farewell to bright tresses. 
Farewell to bright eyes. 
To the snow- covered bosoms. 
That heave with their sighs ! 
Long, long for their heroes in vain may they 

swell, 
Farewell to fair maidens ! fair maidens, farewell ! 

^ The mountains of Mourne, in Downshire. 
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Farewell to our castles, 

Our oak-blaziDg halls, 
Where the red fox is prowling 
Alone in the walls ! 
Farewell to the joys of the harp and the shell, 
Farewell to lerne ! lerne, farewell ! 

'Twas a wild and reckless measure, 
Yet, the minstrel's heart relenting. 

Though he kept the tone of pleasure, 
Still his mirth was like lamenting. 

On they rushed to death undaunted. 
Towards the van of Lochlin striding. 

Where her dusky pennons flaunted. 

Where her mountain ships were riding ! 

Furious was the fight and deadly. 
Whilst the sun in blood descended : 

When next morn he rose as redly, 
Scarce the cruel fight was ended. 

Long I erne's fate delaying, 

Fell her sons in battle glorious. 
Less subdued than tired of slaying. 

Even as victims still victorious. 

There they sank, oppressed by numbers. 
There, where this brave fortune found him. 

Every son of Eirin slumbers 

With at least five foes around him ! 

Knight and Chief and Bard and Bonacht ^ 
Died with young, with brave Hidallan, 

Ullin's hope and flower of Conacht, 
All the pride of Inisfallan ! 

^ A conunon sgldier. 
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TO MY TYRANT 

THOU, at whose feet I waste my soul in sighs, 
Before whose beauty my proud heart is meek. 
Thou, who makest dovelike my fierce falcon-eyes, 
And palest the rose of my Lancastrian cheek 
With one cold smile about thy budded mouth, 
O that my harmless vengeance I could wreak 
On that pale rival bloom of thine ! The South 
Raves not more fell, prisoned an April week. 
To feed on lily-banks, than I to prey 
Some greedy minutes on that blossom white. 
Whose gentle ravage thou'dst too long delay ! 
O when these roses of our cheeks unite, 
Will't not a summer-happy season be 
If not for England, in sweet sooth for me ! 



TO HERVA 

A S the brook's song that lulls the quiet lawn, 
-^ ^ As meadowy music heard on mountains 

high. 
As cherubs' hymns sung in the ear of Dawn, 
When the entranced stars go lingering by. 
So sweet the tremulous voice of her I love ! 
It seems as if thy bosom, all too weak 
To utter the rude murmur of a dove. 
Were framed almost too delicate to speak. 

123 
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Hast thou a little lyre hung in thy breast. 
Thy fine heart-strings weft for its slender chords? 
Methinks, so sweetly are thy thoughts exprest, 
'Tis this that makes the music of thy words ! 
Even in thy tones that are or would be gay, 
Joy melts for very gendeness away. 



TO POETS 

'VrOU, the choice minions of the proud-lipped 
-^ Nine, 

Who warble at the great Apollo's knee, 
Why do you laugh at these rude lays of mine ? 
I seek not of your brotherhood to be ! 
I do not play the public swan, nor try 
To curve my proud neck on your vocal streams ; 
In my own little isle retreated, I 
Lose myself in my waters and my dreams 
Forgetful of the world, forgotten too ! 
The cygnet of my own secluded wave, 
I sing, whilst, dashing up their silver dew 
For joy, the petty billows try to rave. 
There is a still applause in solitude 
Fitting alike my merits and my mood. 



AN APOLOGY 

WHY tell you me to lay the cittern by 
And vex no more its disobedient strings. 
That every clash the soul of Sweetness wrings. 
Quenching the lamp of bright Attention's eye ? 
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What though the tender ear of Harmony 
Shrinks, as the plant draws up its leafy wings 
With a fine sense of pain ! The woodman sings ^ 
High in the rocky air, as rude as I ; 
Yon shepherd pipes upon a reed as shrill 
As ever blew in Arcady of yore ; 
They sing and play to please their passion's will, 
And waste the tedious hour. I do no more ! 
Then leave me to my harp and to my lay, 
Rebukable, yet unrebuked as they. 



ON THE DEATH OF TALMA 

nPHE deathless sons of Greece have died once 
■*• more, 

And Rome's proud heroes perished once again ; 
The world was ne'er so desolate before. 
For thou the spirit wert of those great men. 
Their several forms thy single nature wore, 
Talma ! while thou didst live, they could not die ; 
Ere they again burst their sepulchral door, 
Time may run on a whole Eternity. 
Thy life contracted many a glorious age. 
Thou madest the virtues of all years thine own. 
By turns the prince, the warrior and the sage ; 
We had their greatness still, though they were 

gone. 
Familiar with high thoughts thou must have soared 
Where the Arch-spirits sublime look upward to 

the Lord ! 

1 Cf, Virgil, Buc. I. : <<Hiiic aita sub rape canet 
frondator ad auras.'' 
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TO THE MOON 

A H ! thou look'st cold on me, pomp-loving 
-^^ Moon, 

Thy courtier stars following in bright array. 
Like some proud queen, when Meekness begs a 

boon, 
With upraised brow wondering what he should 

say, 
Then passing in her slow and silent scorn ^way. 
Blank-visaged, wan, high-pacing Dame ! I come 
No suitor to thy pity, nor to crave 
One beam to gild the darkness of my doom. 
Not even a tear to weep me in the grave ; 
Think' St thou I'd wear thy tinsel on my pall. 
Or deck my shroud with sorry gems like thine ? 
No ! let me die unseen, unwept of all. 
Let not a dog over my ashes whine, 
And sweep thou on thy worldly way, O Moon ! 

nor glance at mine. 

WINTER 

nPHE merciful sweet influence of the South 
■^ Cheereth the hardy winter-buds no more. 
No scented breath hovers around their mouth. 
No beauty in their bosoms to adore ; 
With icy foot the rude North treads them down. 
And telis them they shall never greet the Spring, 
But perish at the line of Winter's frown, 
That kills the very hope of blossoming. 
Thus while he fans them with his frosty wing. 
They scatter all their leaves upon the earth, 
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Not worth the hapless ruddock's ^ gathering. 
And die upon the spot that gave them birth. 
How like in fate the winter-bud and I, 
We live in sorrow, and in sorrow die. 



TO A CYPRESS TREE 

r\ MELANCHOLY tree, thou who dost 
^^ stand, 

Like a sad mourner in his sable shroud 
Fast by the grave of her he loved, too proud 
In his deep muffled woe to have it scanned, 
Whilst on each side of that dear space of land. 
Too sacred for the common weeping crowd, 
The attendant woods remote on either hand 
Rave and lament in murmurs low or loudy 
Wilt thou, O russet tree, lend me thy shade 
Each noontide, when the sun inflames the sky 
And glares with hideous splendour from on 

high. 
Taking the sweet green sadness from the glade ? 
Wilt thou keep full with tears the floweret's eye, 
That weeps alone where I am lonely laid ? 



TEARS 

/*\ COULD I weep myself into a stream 
^^ Making eternal fountains of my eyes ! 
Would that the ancient mythologic dream 
Were true, that peopled earth with deities ! 

1 Robin. 
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Then might some god, compassioning my cries. 
Turn me into an ever-weeping rill, 
Or bend me to a willow, that with sighs 
The very region of the vale doth fill ; 
For I have woes too mighty for such tears 
As these I shed but am compelled to hide ; 
Their burning bitterness my eyeballs sears. 
And I am forced to drink the scalding tide. 
Lest the orbs melt to brine, and leave me more 
Desolate and darkly-fortuned than before. 



COMPASSION 

"pAIR as the flower is, it will yet decay, 
■*■ Green as the leaf is, it will yet be sere. 
Night has a pall to wind the gaudiest day 
And winter wraps in shrouds the loveliest year. 
For those the gale mourns in loud accents drear. 
The blooms that gave it sweeter breath are gone. 
Heaven's glistening eyes with many a silent tear 
Beweep the nightly burial of the sun. 
Nature herself the lifeless year deplores. 
Sad Mother, laying all her children low. 
Nought perishes unpitied quite ! The shores 
Of wide compassion clip the globe of woe ! 
Thine too shall be no unlamented doom. 
Pale Solitary, some poor bird shall strew thy tomb. 



MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS 



IT IS NOT BEAUTY I DEMAND 

TT is not Beauty I demand, 
•■• A crystal brow, the moon's despair. 
Nor the snow's daughter, a white hand. 
Nor mermaid's yellow pride of hair. 

Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts where Cupid trembling lids, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. 

A bloomy pair of vermeil cheeks, 
Like Hebe's in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 

Than summer winds a-wooing flowers. 

These are but gauds 9 say, what are lips I 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream. 

Whose brink when your adventurer sips 
Full oft he perisheth on them.' 

And what are cheeks but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood ? 

Did Helen's breast though ne'er so soft 
Do Greece or Ilium any good i 

I 129 
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Eyes can with baleful ardour burn, 
Poison can breath that erst perfumed, 

There's many a white hand holds an urn 
With lovers' hearts to dust consumed. 

For crystal brows — there's naught within. 
They are but empty cells for pride ; 

He who the Siren's hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give me, instead of beauty's bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind. 
Which with temptation I could trust, 

Yet never linked with error find. 

One in whose gentle bosom I 

Could pour my secret heart of woes. 

Like the care-burthened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose. 

My earthly comforter ! whose love 

So indefeasible might be, 
That when my spirit won above 

Hers could not stay for sympathy. 



TO HELEN: ON A GIFT-RING 
CARELESSLY LOST 

T SENT a ring, a little band 
•■• Of emerald and ruby stone, 
And bade it, sparkling on thy hand, 
' Tell thee sweet tales of one 
Whose constant memory 
Was full of loveliness and thee. 
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A spell was graven 00 its gol4» 

'Twas Cupid fixed without his wings. 
To Helen once it would have told 
More than was ever told by rings, 
But now all's past and gone, 
Her love is buried with that stone. 

Thou shalt not see the tears that start 

From eyes by thoughts like those beguiled, 
Thou shalt not know the beating heart. 
Ever a victim and a child. 
Yet, Helen, love, believe 
The heart that never could deceive. 

I'll hear thy voice of melody 

In the sweet whispers of the air, 
I'll see the brightness of thine eye 
In the blue evening's dewy star. 
In crystal streams thy purity, 
And look on Heaven to look on thee. 



DOST THOU LOVE THE BLUE 

TO SEE 

T^OST thou love the blue to see 
^^ In a boundless simimer sky ? 
Sweeter blue I'll show to thee 
In the orbit of an eye. 

Roses of the purest red 

Thou in every clime doth seek ; 
I can show a richer bed 

In a single damask cheek. 
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Then wilt talk of virgin snow 

Seen in icy Norway land ; 
Brighter, purer I can show 

In a little virgin hand. 

Still for glittering locks and gay 
Thou wilt ever cite the sun ; 

Here's a simple tress — I pray, 
Has he such a golden one ? 

Choose each vaunted gem and flower. 
That must sure with triumph meet ; 

Come then to my Beauty's bower, 
Come — and cast them at her feet ! 



WEEP NOT, MY BRIDE 

TT7EEP not, my bride, to be my bride ! 
^ ^ Say not that love is o'er. 
That joy with maidenhood has died. 
And thou'lt be wooed no more ! 

I'll love thee husband-like, my bride ! 
And like a lover woo beside ! 

The roebuck loves the mountain steep. 

The cushat loves the glen. 

The eagle loves his craggy keep, 

Htr russet hedge the wren^ 

But dearer far I'll love my bride 
Whatever weal or woe betide ! 
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The wild bee loves the heather-bell, 

The blossom loves the tree, 
The daisy loves the springtime well, 
But not 4s I love thee — 

As I love thee, my bonny bride, 
My joy, my passion and my pride ! 

When loves the breeze to sigh no mbre. 

To wave his locks the pine. 
When lovers love to die no more 
For beauty such as thine, 

I'll love thee then no more, my bride. 
For then will Love himself have died. 



SERENADE OF A LOYAL MARTYR 

SWEET in her green cell the Flower of 
^ Beauty slumbers. 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro' her hair; 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air ? 

Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 
To wind round the willow banks that lure him 
from above : 

that in tears, from my rocky prison streaming, 

1 too could glide to the bower of my love ! 

Ah ! where the woodbines with sleepy arms have 

wound her. 
Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay. 
Listening like the dove, while the fountains echo 

round her. 
To her lost mate's call in the forests far away ? 
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Come, then, my Bird ! — for the peace thou ever 

bearest, 
Still heaven's messenger of comfort to me, 
Come ! — this fond bosom, my faithfullest, my 

fairest ! 
Bleeds with its death- wound, but deeper yet for 

thee* 

MADRIGAL 

THE mountain winds are winnowing 
The primrose banks along ; 
From bush to brake the wild birds sing ; 
The runnel-brook, sweet murmuring 
Thro' flowery meadows flush with Spring, 
Dances to his own song. 

The sun darts thro' the forest gloom. 

And gilds the mossy stems ; 
The gray rocks buried in the broom 
Peep from their yellow-waving tomb, 
And hawthorn bud and heathy bloom 
Scatter the ground with gems. 

See in the sharp wind, blossom-bare. 
The glistening holly glows ! 

The wild-rose stands with virgin air 

Blushing at her own beauty rare ; 

And lily, still more fearful fair. 

Scarce her white bosom shows. 

Hark ! in each honey-bed you pass. 

The burning hum of bees ! 
The ant-hill swarms, a rustling mass ! 
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While in the brittle, singed grass 
Dan Sol doth break the cricket's glass 
And drinks the dewy lees ! 

To sorrel beds the conies stray. 
The goats to upland sheen, 
With mossy horns the wild deer play, 
Twisting their heads in quiet fray. 
The white lambs browse and bounce away, 
The ox lies on the green. 

O Ranger of the sunny hills, 

How blissful it must be, 
Amid the steepy rocks and rills, 
Where Joy his horn of amter fills, 
Fresh as from heaven the dew distil 

To live awhile with thee. 



THE PROMISE 

TT7HEN summer winds begin to woo, 
^^ And hayfields to look hoar. 
When cloudless skies are golden blue. 
And calm the ocean shore : 

When Neptune's silvery curls are thrown 
Each moment on the strand. 

Yet frailer than thy jetty own, 
To perish in my hand : 

When slumbering as the billows swing 

Upon her watery slide, 
The Halcyon vath her silken wing 

Flatters the gentle tide : 
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And cradled in her pearly boat 

Safe-hooded from the sea. 
Smooth on the Nautilus shall float 

As fast as winds can flee : 

Then will we to the chalky cliffs 
And climb them if we may, 

To see how many snow-white skiffs. 
Go bounding through the bay. 

To mark the broad sea-bosom swell 
Scarce higher than thy breast, 

And hear the deep-toned triton shell 
Hum the sweet waves to rest : 

Adown the valleys deep to range, 

Soft-footed as the Morn, 
And hear them ring the echoing change 

Of some far distant horn : 

Or stand like two white angel things 

Upon the mountain high. 
Our rapt thoughts lifting us like wings, 

Near light enough to fly ! 

We'll trace the stream-king to his cave 

Within his grottoed halls. 
To see liow fast his wealth of wave 

From shelve to shallow falls. 

Behind her lair, with linked arms. 
Mute-smiling, we will learn 

By what sweet song the Naiad charms 
The water from her urn. 
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We'll drink the fresh balm of the fields 
Through moistening lips and eyes, 

The dewy tears fond Nature yields 
When day is born or dies. 

And vre will see the Sun go down 

Behind the purple hills, 
While gem by gem her paly crown 

The Star of Beauty fills. 

When larks spring up to meet the light, 
When thrush and cuckoo chime. 

When flocks can sleep afield by night. 
Then will be straying time ! 

But now that frost looks diamond- jet. 
And sleety north winds blow, 

I will not trust my Violet 

To peep from out the snow. 

She shall not feel the winter pierce 

With icy shafts her blood, 
Nor hear his breath so shrill and fierce 

Glaze up the crackling flood, 

But through her window, curtained warm. 
May watch him without fear 

Enwreath in shrouds his airy form 
And whirl his wild career ; 

Or smile to see the crystal pane 
Break oflF his feathery dart. 

That seemed to come with might and main 
Right inward to her heart ! 
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The hail may patter on the roof, 
The heavy rains may pour, 

But Love has made it tempest^proof 
For her whom I adore ! 

Her cheek shall glow, her lip shall bloom. 

As if the amorous South 
Had come for dalliance to her room, 

And sweetness to her mouth. 

Or should the rueful night-wind shriek 

Her heart a moment chill, 
I'll press to mine both lip and cheek 

To keep them crimson still. 

I'll fold her warmly to my breast. 
And then, do what ye dare ! 

Blow, all ye winds, your bitter best, 
Ye shall not reach her there ! 

As cheerful as a summer-bower 
Her cottage trim shall smile ; 

We'll cheat with tales the lingering hour. 
With books as glad beguile : 

Till woodbine walks and cowslip ways 
Shall tempt us forth : and then 

Heart-full of pleasure and of praise, 
We'll range the fields again ! 
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LOVE'S LIKENESS 

/^ MARK yon rose-tree ! when the West 
^^ Breathes on her with too warm a zest. 

She turns her cheek away. 
Yet if one moment he refrain. 
She turns her cheek to him again, 

And woos him still to stay ! 

Is she not like a maiden coy 

Pressed by some amorous-breathing boy ^ 

Though coy, she courts him too. 
Winding away her slender form. 
She will not have him woo so warm, 

And yet will have him woo ! 

LAMENT FOR LOVE 

/^NCE on a time, when Love was young, 
^^ When light as his own dart he flew, 
Where'er a gentle lay was sung. 

E'en there would Love be singing too. 

Where'er a maiden sighed, he'd sigh. 
Where'er she smiled, he'd smile as gay. 

Where'er she wept he flew to dry 
With cherub-lips her tears away. 

But now, alas ! that Love is old. 
Beauty may e'en lay down her lute, 

His wings are stiff, his heart is cold. 
He will not come and warble to't. 
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Or like a tottering tiny sire, 

With false voice and false-feathered wing, 
Will only to a golden lyre 

And for a golden penny sing. 

Keen-sighted grown, but deaf and lame. 
All changed from what he wont to be. 

Vilely transformed in very name — 
Not Cupid, but Cupidity. 

Now bedrid on his bags, the knave 
Cradles like silkworm in its crust, 

Content to sink into the grave, 
Might he be buried in gold dust. 

Now maids must sigh or smile alone. 

Like roses in the desert bred. 
Or bleed, on rocky bosoms thrown, 

Or die, for Love himself is dead. 



TO MY EGERIA 

Q PLACID nun! 

^^ That lov'st, immured within thy sparry cell. 

Whose moist roof ipakes the crystal floor a well. 

To count the drip-falls one by one, 

Thy echoing beads and bell. 

Which rings thee to perpetual orison 

And keeps thy grotto awful with the knell. 

Thy breathless prayer 

Comes not from thy still lips, but stedfast eyes 

In far-world thought fi:(t on the distant skies ; 
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Eve's solemn winds hymn for thee there, 
Sweet Dawn thy matin sighs : 
With tranquil breast that heaved not her soft hair 
On simple mosses so much beauty lies ! 

Greeting thee dim 

The pale moon lights with transient smile thy cave 

And Purity oft comes to drink thy wave ; 

Here the shy woodmaid, bending slim. 

Puts off her weed to lave ; 

Titania and her elfin meiny trim 

Swarm here, cool shelter from the sun to crave. 

Hither betimes, 

With leaf-light step upon the frosted dews, 

Wanders that Queen of Song the poet wood, 

Like Nymph to Nun, in Celtic climes 

Turned Sylph from sylvan Muse ; 

O, if thy Sister hear, into his rhymes 

Thou, with her spirit wild, thy calm infuse. 



ON A CHILD 

OHE RUB ! that from thy own Heaven seem'st 
^-^ to borrow 

The lovely blue that gleams in thy youiig eyes, 
Why art thou here in this dim vale of sorrow. 

This earth so far beneath thy kindred skies ^ 

To show what innocent, bright, happy creatarea 
Circle with smiles like thine the eternal throne. 

To tell mankind by what angelic features 

The children of Heaven's kingdom may be 
known. 
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And yet, for all the cherub that's within thee. 
Sorrow may wait upon thy coming years. 

Deceit may to destruction strive to win thee. 
And mortal pain may cause thee human tears. 

Ah ! be thy woes the lightest can befall thee. 
Let '* Sinless " still be written on thy brow. 

And when thy sister spirits heavenward call thee, 
Be still as fit for Paradise as now. 

MONET ANNUS i 

npHE snows are fled upon their watery wings, 
•*- Greenness again returns, 
And now no more the bounty of the springs 

O'er flows their frugal urns, 
Now might the unclad Graces dance their rings. 

So warm the welkin burns ! 

Yet take thou thought from the swift-changing 
year. 
For simplest things make wise $ 
Two months, and Spring was wreathing violets 
here. 
Two more, and Summer dies ; 
Then will boon Autumn change her purple cheer 
At Winter's freezing eyes. 

But rapid suns repair the year's decay. 

Springtide will come again ; 
,We, when to earth our crumbling bones we lay. 

Even lose the mould of men. 
Life has but one short lease of mortal clay, 
Why not enjoy it then ? 

1 An imitation of Horace, Carm. iv. 7. 
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Live not so thoughtless as the miser bee, 

Nor starve amid a store ! 
When Death shall lead thee to Oblivion's sea 

And push thee from the shore, 
Of all thy worldly goods but one to thee 

Shall cleave — a shroud, no more ! 



MAID MARIAN'S SONG 

TJIE away to Sherwood Forest, 
•*- -*• Where the leaves are fresh and green. 
Where my lover, jolly Robin, 
Full a month and more has been ! 

With my bow upon my shoulder 

And my arrows in my hand. 
Such a merry little outlaw 

Never roamed this happy land. 

Both the red deer and the fallow 
Chasing all the summer's day, 

I make hill and dale and dingle 
Echo loud my merry lay. 

And what care I for the peril ? 

Sound my bugle, and see then 
How they'll bown them to defend me 

Full two hundred merry men ! 
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rVE BEEN ROAMING 

T'VE been roaming, I've been roaming 
^ Where the meadow-dew is sweet. 
And like a queen I'm coming 

With its pearls upon my feet. 

I've been roaming, I've been roaming 
O'er red rose and lily fair, 

And like a sylph I'm coming 

With their blossoms in my hair. 

I've been roaming, I've been roaming 
Where the honeysuckle creeps. 

And like a bee I'm coming 

With its kisses on my lips. 

I've been roaming, I've been roaming 

Over hill and over plain, 
And like a bird I'm coming 

To my bower baok again. 



I'M A ROVER 

'M a rover, I'm a rover 
Of the greenwood and the glade. 
And I'll teach you to discover 
Every Beauty of the shade ! 



I 



I'm a rover, I'm a rover 

Of the woodland and the dell, 
And I know the leafy cover 

Where the maiden-roses dwell ! 
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I'm a rover, I'm a rover 

Where her couch the lily keeps, 

And I'll bring you slily over. 
You may kiss her as she sleeps. 

I'm a rover, I'm a rover 

Where the cowslip quaffs the dew. 
Where the bee delights to hpver. 

Come, I'll choose a cup for you ! 



O'ER THE VALLEY 

/^'ER the valley, o'er the mountain, 
^^ By the pathway of the foam 
Leading down from yonder fountain. 
Like a honey-bird I roam ! 

Through the wild wood and the bower. 

Like the golden-coated fly. 
Kissing every lady-flower 

As I pass her beauty by. 

Tripping round and round. the blossoms, 
That be^ck the grassy steep. 

Into all their rosy bosoms, 
As I run away, I p^p 1 

O'er the meadows daily winging. 

Like an idle elf I rove. 
My unheeded song a-singing 

To the melpdy I love ! 
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ZEPHYR AMONG THE FLOWERS 

TT7HEN the bright-haired Morn 
^^ With her dropping horn 
Blows sweet on the mountain-side. 
Where the dale-queens lie 
With a light foot I 
O'er their green tiaras glide. 

I waken each flower 

In her grassy bower, 

But I do not, dare not stay, 

For I must be gone 

To attend the Sun 

At the eastern gate of the day. 

Fare thee well ! farewell ! 

As I leave her cell 

I can hear the young rose sigh, 

And the harebell too 

Bids me oft adieu. 

With a tear in her dim blue eye. 

As pale as the snow 

Doth the lily grow 

When my wild feet near her rove, 

Yet she lets me sip 

Of her nectarous lip 

As long and as deep as I love. 

To make me her prize 
Pretty primrose tries. 
Kissing and clasping my feet. 
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And violets cliog 

So fast by my wing, 

That my feathers are full of them yet. 

Each flower of the lea 

Has a bed for me. 

But I will not, cannot stay, 

For I must begone 

To attend the Sun 

At the western gate of the day. 



THE WILD BEE'S TALE 

TTTHEN the sun steps from the billow 
^^ On the steep and stairless sky. 
Up, I say, and quit my pillow. 
Bed, for many an hour, good-bye ! 

Swiftly to the East I turn me. 

Where the world's great lustre beams, 

Warm to bathe, but not to burn me, 
In its radiant fount of streams. 

Then unto the glittering valley. 
Where Aurora strews her pearls. 

With my favourite flowers to dally 
Jewelled all like princely girls. 

There I hum amid the bushes, 

Eating honey, as it grows, 
Off the cheek of maiden blushes. 

And the red lip of the rose. 
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In the ear of every flower 
Buzzing many a secret thing, 

Every bright belle of the bower 
Thinks it is for her I sing. 

But the valley and the river. 

That go with me as I go. 
Know me for a grand deceiver, 

All my pretty pranks they know. 

How I lulled a rose with humming 

Gentle ditties in her ear, 
Then into her bosom coming. 

Rifled all the treasure there. 

How I kissed a pair of sisters 
Hanging from one parent tree, 

Whilst each bud-mouth, as I kissed hers. 
Called me her own little bee ! 

Now my Flower-gentle sighing. 

To so wild a lover true, 
Tells me she is just a-dying, 

So I must go kiss her too. 

Down the Honeysuckle bending. 

As I light upon her crest. 
And her silken tucker rending. 

As I creep into her breast. 

There entranced, but scarcely sleeping. 
For one odorous while I lie, 

But for all her woe and weeping 
In a n^oment out I fly. 
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Golden-chain, with all her tresses. 

Cannot hinci me for an hour ; 
Soon I break her amorous jesses^ 

And desert the drooping flower. 

They may talk of happy Heaven, 

Of another world of bliss ; 
Were I choice and freedom given 

I would ask no world but this. 

Have they lawns so wide and sunny i 
Have they such sweet valleys there ? 

Are their fields so full of honey ? 
What care I for fields of air ? 

Give me Earth's rich sun and flowers, 
Give me Earth's green fields and groves, 

Let him fly to Eden's bowers, 
He who such cold bowers loves. 

O'er the broom and furze and heather, 
That betttft the mountain side, 

In the sweet sunshiny weather 
Let me here for ever glide. 

Let me o'er the woodland wander 
On my wild bassooning wing, 

Let me, as the streams meander. 
Murmur to their murmuring. 

I can dream of nothing sweeter 

Under or above the moon ; 
Tell me anything that's better 

And I'll change my song as «oon. 
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But if Heaven must be, I prythee^ 
God of woodlands, grant my prayer. 

Let me bring my woodland with me. 
Or find such another there. 



SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS 

T TP the dale and down the bourne, 
^ O'er the meadow swift we fly. 
Now we sing, and now we mourn. 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. 

By the grassy-fringM river, 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep, 
'Mid the lily leaves we quiver. 

To their very hearts we creep. 

Now the maiden-rose is blushing 
At the wanton things we say. 

Whilst aside her cheek we're ruling 
Like some truant bees at play. 

Through the blooming groves we rustle. 

Kissing every bud we pass, 
As we did it in the bustle. 

Scarcely knowing how it was ! 

Down the glen, across the mountain. 
O'er the yellow heath we roam. 

Whirling round about the fountain, 
Till its little breakers foam. 
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Bending down the weeping willows, 
While our vesper hymn we sigh, 

Then unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 

Then of idle hours dreaming, 

Scarce from waking we refrain, 
( Moments long as ages deeming 
Till we're at our play again ! 



MY BOWER 

liJ'Y bower is in a green dell 
-^•'^ Amid the hills so high 
That angels from their huge swell 
Might step into the sky. 

For silence or for sorrow. 

For meditation made, 
E'en joy itself must borrow 

A sadness from its shade. 

For all adown its steep side 
The antlered oak doth grow, 

And darkles o'er the dim tide 
That raves and rolls below ; 

The sable yew, the sere tree 

That loves to sigh alone, 
When deep in earth they've left thee 

And all thy friends are gone ; 
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The pine wrapt up in grim pall. 
And elm with rooky bowers, 

Stretching her arms parental 
Over the feeble flowers ; 

These and their leafy peers spread 
Their umbrage o'er the dale, 

Lending thee all thy sweet shade, 
My lov'd, my lonely vale ! 

But down beside the rude stream 
That from the rocks doth pour. 

Where Echo with her shrill scream 
Rewordeth back its roar, 

My bower blooms, all beauteous 
With buds and blossoms fair, 

That hang the head all duteous 
While I lie dreaming there. 

The honeysuckle drooping 
From off her spousal stems. 

And o'er her master stooping, 
Scatters her purple gems. 

Pale lilac bends to kiss me 

And roses clasp my feet. 
Coy violet but to bless me 

Peeps from her dim retreat. 

Upon my lilied pillow 

Thus flower-embraced I lie. 

And let the hoarse-tongued billow 
Rave my loud lullaby ! 
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Whili^ hung amid the bright flowets 
And passioned by their sighs. 

About the silent star-^hours 
My lyre's wild words arise. 

Whether an ehe descending 
From out the joyless moon^ 

And to my bower bending 
Sweeps o'er her airy tune ; 

Of that the ragrant night-breeze, 
Poised on its viewless Wings, 

Whispers unto the light trees 
Some sweet and amorous things, 

I know not, but the words seem 

At times as true and clear 
As to the eye the sunbeam, 

The thunder to the ear. 

Sometimes as faint and foundless. 

As perishing and vain. 
As senseless, though not soundless. 

As haunt the dreamer's brain. 



THE ENCHANTED SPRING 

/^'ER golden sands my waters flow, 
^^ With pearls my road is paven white, 
Upon my banks sweet flowers blow. 
And amber rocks direct me right. 
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Look in my mother-spring ; how deep 
Her dark«green waters, yet how clear ! 

For joy the pale-eyed stars do weep 
To see themselves so beauteous here. 

Her pebbles all to emeralds turn. 
Her mosses fine as Nereid's hair, 

Bright leaps the crystal from her urn. 
As pure as dew and twice as rare. 

Taste of the wave, 'twill charm thy blood, 
And make thy cheek out-bloom the rose, 

'Twill calm thy heart and clear thy mood. 
Come ! sip it freshly as it flows. 



TO MY LYREi 

TTAST thou upon the idle branches hung, 

•*■-*- O Lyre, this livelong day. 

Nor as the sweet wind through the rose-leaves sung 

Uttered one dulcet lay ? 
Come down, and by my rival touch be rung 

As tenderly as they ! 

Did not Alcaeus with blood-streaming hand 

Range o'er his trembling wire. 
Stealing forth sounds more eloquently bland 

Than softness could desire. 
As if with myrtle bough sweet Venus fanned 

His rapt Lesboan lyre ? 

^ An imitation of Horace, Carm. I. 32. 
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And shall not I, that never will imbrue 

This hand except in wine — 
My battlefield a bed of violets blue. 

Where conquered nymphs recline — 
Shall not I wake the soul of sweetness too, 

Thou gentle Lyre of mine ? 



ON A FOUNTAIN 1 

r\ FOUNTAIN, in whose depths of silver 

^^ green 

The boughs that shade thee beaded thick are 

seen. 
And the white dove, nestling their heads between. 

Drops crystal from her wings. 
While sparkling orbs upon thy surface swim. 
Or lie in seeded rows about thy rim. 
Spreading a shore of pearls around thy brim 

To tempt the faery things ! 

Thee never doth the fiery noontide seethe. 
But here the scented violets moistly breathe. 
And oft the candid bee doth warp beneath 

Thy roof with echoing hum. 
Fountain, thy flow is melody to me ! 
Thou shalt my well of inspiration be, 
And to drink deep of thy translucency 

Shall future poets come. 

* The Fountain here addressed is the " Shrubbery 
Weil " at Springfield, Co. Dublin. 
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THE FALLEN STAR 

A STAR 18 gone ! a star is gone I 
-^^ There is a blank in Heaven, 
One of the cherub choir has done . 
His airy course this even. 

He sat upon the orb of fire 

That hung for ages there, 
And lent his music to the choir 

That haunts the nightly air. 

But when his thousand years were passed. 

With a cherubic sigh 
He vanished with his car at last. 

For even cherubs die. 

Hear how his Angel-brothers moum^ 
The minstrels of the spheres^ 

Each chiming sadly in his turn, 
And dropping splendid tears. 

The planetary sisters all 

Join in the fatal song, 
And weep this hapless brother's fall. 

Who sang with them so long. 

But deepest of the choral band 

The Lunar Spirit sings. 
And with a bass according hand 

Sweeps all her sullen strings. 
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From the deep chambers of the dome^ 

Where sleepless Uriel liea^ 
His rude h^rmoqic thunders come 

Mingled with mighty sighs. 

The thousand car*borne cherubim, 

The wanderipg eleven, 
All join to chant the dirge of him 

Who fell just now from Heaven. 



THE REBELLION OF THE 
WATERS 

A RISE ! the sea-god's groaning shell 
•*-^ Cries madly from his breathless caves, 
And staring rocks its echoes tell 

Along the wild and shouting waves. 
Arise ! awake ! ye other streams 

That wear the plain of ruined Troy, 
Ida's dark sons have burst their dreams 

And shake the very hills for joy. 

Pressed by the king of tides from far, 

With nostril split and bloodshot eye 
The web-foot minions of his car 

Shriek at the wave they lighten by. 
The noise of total hell was there. 

As fled the rebel deeps along ; 
A reckless, joyous prank they dare, 

Though thunder fall from Neptune's tongue. 
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THE DRYADS 

"1X7 E Dryad Sisters exiled be 
^ " From our sweet groves in Thessaly ; 
Green Tempe calls us back again 
And Peneus weeps for us in vain. 
But here our oracles we breathe, 
And here our oaken crowns we wreathe. 
Or fleet along the slippery stream, 
Or wander through the greenwood dim. 
Or to its inmost haunts repair, 
To comb our dark-green tresses there. 
Or loose them to the whistling wind 
And then with flowers and ivy bind. 
We've danced and sung on yonder glade 
Whilst Pan on his rush-organ played 
And Satyr gambolled and young Faun 
Whirled us around the reeling lawn, 
Till Echo, whooping under ground, 
Bid us to cease our antic round. 
Else she would raise the hill with noise 
And spread to heaven her traitorous voice. 
Then why should we for Tempe mourn. 
Although we never can return ? 
This torrent rolls a wave as sweet 
As ever Peneus uttered yet, 
This father oak which shelters me 
Hath not his peer in Thessaly, 
This vale as deep, as wild, as green 
As Tempe isj or e'er hath been. 
So like in wood and stream and air, 
That oft we seem re-exiled there, 
And scarce a Dryad here has flown. 
But takes this Tempe for her home ! 
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THE iEOLIAN HARP 

T AM for aye, for ever, ever sighing 
■*• My voice ia full of woe, as my breast is of pain ; 
Like a broken-hearted lover continually dyings 
I can only raise my voice to die over again ! 

Rude breathes the blast, my bosom 'gins a-thrilling, 
All lonely as I hang in these lyrical bowers, 

And I wail as if the winds the sweet infant-buds 
were killing. 
As if the cruel tempest did murder the flowers ! 

Sweet, low and soft is the light Zephyr blowing, 
Ah ! not the less I murmur, not the less I sigh ; 

Sure the melancholy rushes by the wild waters 
growing 
Are not half so full of sadness, of sorroiW as I. 

But should a maid with the willow sit nigh me, 
And whisper a sad love-song once over my 
strings. 
So deeply, doubly mournful it becomes in passing 
by me 
That she thinks, silly maid, 'tis her death-song 
she sings ! 
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THE ENCHANTED LYRE 

T ISTEN to the Lyre ! 
^-^ Listen to the knelling of its sweet* 
toned ditty ! 
Shrilly now as Pain resounds the various wire. 
Now as soft as Pity ! 
Soft as Pity ! 

Will the Dreamer know, 
Who upon the melancholy harp loves weeping ? 
Dreamer, it is I that tell the tale of woe. 

Still while thou art sleeping, 
Thou art sleeping. 

Thrilling up the strings, 
DowQ again to murmur of my own deep sorrow I 
Raving o'er its bosom while the night*wind sings, 

Silent all the morrow ! 
All the morrow ! 

The deceitful breeze 
Sighing here to imitate my song doth glory, 
Weetleas of my woes ; it cannot tell thee these^ 

Listen to my story ! 
To my story 1 

I was once the flower. 
The all-beloved lily of this sweet, sweet valley ; 
Every wooing Zephyr came to this green bower 

Fain and fond to dally ! 
Fond to dally ! 
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I could love bat one ; 
He had loved me ever, bat the flood's green 

daughters 
With their siren music drew the sweet youth down, 
Down beneath the waters, 
'Neath the waters ! 

In the roaring wave 
Like a silly maiden did I plunge down after, 
Where amid the billows I was shown my grave 

With a hideous laughter ! 

. Hideous laughter ! 

4 ^ 

I was called above^ 
But I found no happiness in lone, lone Heaven ; 
So because I would not, could not cease to love. 

Earthward I was driven, 
I was driven ! 

Like a winged dream 
Here amid the bowers of my youth I hover. 
Wailing o'er my sorrows to the deep, chill stream 

Where I lost my lover. 
Lost my lover ! 

In his^ oozy bed 
CoflinlesS'he slumbers, with the wild flood rolling! 
Mermen are his ringers and his dirge is dread. 

Still for ever tolling ! 
Ever tolling t 

Hearken to the knell ! 
Hear k through the booming of the loud-voiced 
biUowsl 
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Hear it how it dingles like a clear death-bell, 
Underneath the willows, 
'Neath the willows ! 

In the desert hours. 
Lyrist of thy visions, all my woes repeating. 
With my tears for jewels do I fill the flowers. 

While the stars are fleeting, 
Stars are fleeting ! 

Thou wilt doubt the tale. 
Wilt not still believe my woes : thy harp bear token. 
See, its very bosom-strings with this deep wail. 

All, like mine, are broken ! 
Mine are broken ! 



THE DOVE'S LONELINESS 

"D REAK not my loneliness, O Wanderer ! 
-^ There's nothing sweet but Melancholy here. 
'Mid these dim walks and grassy wynds are seen 
No gaudy flowers, undarkening the green ; 
No wanton bird chirrups from tree to tree. 
Not a disturber of the woods but me ! 
Scarce in a summer doth a wild bee come 
To wake my sylvan echo with his hum. 
But for my weeping lullaby I have 
The everlasting cadence of the wave. 
That falls in little breakers on the shore 
And rather seems to strive to roar, than roar. 
Light Zephyr, too, spreads out his silver wings 
On each green leaf and in a whisper sings 
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His love to every blossom in her ear 
Too lowy too soft, too sweet for me to hear. 
The soul of Peace breathes a wide calm around, 
And hallows for her shrine this sacred spot of 
ground. 
Her bird am I and rule the shade for her, 
A timid guard and trembling minister. 
My cradling palace hung amid the leaves 
Of a wide-swaying beech ; a woodbine weaves, 
Fine spinster of the groves, my canopy 
Of purpling trellis and embroidery ; 
My pendant chair, lined with the velvet green 
That nature clothes her russet children in. 
Moss of the silkiest thread. This is my throne ! 
Here do I sit, queen of the woods, alone. 
And as the winds come swooning through the trees, 
I Join my murmurs to their melodies — 
Murmurs of joy, for I am pleased to £nd 
No visitors more constant than the wind. 
My heart beats high at every step you come 
Nearer the bosom of my woodland home. 
And blame me not, if when you turn away 
I wish that to some other scenes you'd stray. 
Some brighter, lovelier scenes ; these are too sad. 
Too still, and deepen into deeper shade. 
See ! the gay hillocks on the neighbouring shore 
Nodding their tufted crowns invite thee o'er ; 
The daisy winks and the pale cowslip throws 
Her jealous looks ascant, red burns the rose. 
Spare hawthorn all her glittering wealth displays. 
Stars, blossoms, buds, and hangs them in the blaze 
To lure thine eye, the slope as fresh and sweet 
Spreads her lush carpet to entice thy feet. 
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Here are but weeds and a few sorry gems 
Scattered upon the straggling woodbine stems. 
Hoar trees and withered fenu Ah! stranger, go! 
I would not stay to make thee tremble so. 
Were I a man and thou a little dove, 
I would at thy least prayer at oxKe remove. 
Then, stranger, turn, and should'st thou hear me 

coo 
From this deep-bosomed wood a hoarse adieu — 
The secret satisfaction of my mind 
That thou art gone and I am left behind — 
Smile thou and say farewell ! The bird of Peace, 
Hope, Innocence and Love and Loneliness, 
Thy sweet Egeria's bird of birds doth pray 
By the name best-belov'd thou'lt wend thy way 
In pity of her pain. Though I know well 
Thou would' St not harm me, I must tremble still ; 
My heart's the home of fear; ah! turn thee then. 
And leave me to my loneliness again. 



ON THE DEATH OF A RECLUSE 

T OVE drooped when Beauty fled the bower 
-■-' And languid closed the day, 
Wept every little flower 
And turned its head away. 

The wind spoke with a fallen tongue. 

The green reed sighed amain. 
And sable forests swung 

Rude melody agaia. 
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Wild caves rang deep and rocks grew cold, 

Whilst rivers wept by them, 
All nature's death-bells toiled 

A requiem ! a requiem ! 

'Mid roaring brooks and dark moss-vales, 
Where speechless Thought abides, 

Still her sweet spirit dwells, 
That knew no world besides. 

Her form the woodland still retains — 

Wound but a creeping £ower, ' 
Her very life-blood stains , 

Thee, in a falling shower. 

Touch but the stream, drink but the air, 
Her cheek, her breath is known ; 

Ravidi that red rose there. 
And she is all thine own. 



THE PALACE OF RUIN 

A MID the roofless walls of a gray pile, 
-^^ Built long of yore. 
When the huge rocks told of the giant style 
Emperilled now no more. 
Which Earth's large-handed children strove to 
raise erewhile 
From the plain up to the high cerulean floor ; 

Thereonacrumbling mass, which once had been 
Ponderous stone. 
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And gazing dimly on the antique sceney 
His tottering hall and throne. 
Now carpeted with a sweeping pall of ivy green 
I saw grim Ruin sitting ia thought alone. 

His eye overlooked the ocean and the land 

Well as the pile, 
For a huge globe before him aye did stand 
Presenting human toil. 
And when he saw domes shake, or ships bilge on 
the strand, 
Seemed the fell despot even in his heart to smile. 

His wiry locks were iron-gray, or brown. 

Spun from the mine. 
And his hard features cast into one frown 

Iron in every line. 
His brow was loaden with a spiked iron crown. 
And his rude sceptre swang like an iron pine. 

This ever and anon upon a rock. 

Iron of sound. 
With listless force yet heavily he strook. 

So that re-echoing round 
His topple-headed palace like a forest shook 
And its foundations trembled beneath the ground . 

This is the blow that crumbles works of art 

After their prime, 
Which continent from continent doth part. 

And breaks the chain of clime. 
This is the stroke we feel, deadly upon the heart. 
Prostrating all to the tyrant son of Time ! 
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LAST NIGHT 

T SAT with one I love last night, 
^ She sang to me an olden strain ; 
In former times it woke delight 
Last night — bat pain. 

Last night we saw the stars arise, 
But clouds soon dimm'd the ether blue : 
And when we sought each other's eyes 
Tears dimm'd them too ! 

I 

We paced alone our fav'rite walk 
But paced in silence broken-hearted : 
Of old we used to smile and talk. 
Last night-^we parted. 

CONSOLATION 

'HP WAS in that pleasant season, when the year 

-^ Bursts into all the beauty of the Spring, 
I wandered by the greenwood side, to hear 
What requiem to my woe the birds could sing, 
** O wherefore com'st without thy mistress dear. 
Whose beauty lent such brightness to these 

bowers ? " 
My heart was drowned ; I answered with a tear 
And, hope-deserted, turned me to the flowers : 
** Ah, where is she,'' they cried, "that lovely one ! 
Who wreathed us in her hair to make thee smile ? " 
Mute, I implored the stream. " O- let me run 
Murmuring beside you both for many a mile 1 
Bring her again to these sweet banks ! " it said : — 
And sa was soothed my sorrow for the dead. 
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TO MY DEAD MISTRESS 

« Piango la sua morte e la mia Tita." — Petrmrch, 

'DURIED for ever in my heart shall be 
^^ The image of that form I once adored. 
Clasping it as a shrine on bended knee, 

To gain one smile of sweet auspicious word ! 
In sooth it was more fond idolatry 

Than woman should accept or man accord 
To aught but One — and death avenged the 
Lord! 

Yes, thou wert my Supreme Good, my All-wise, 
Whose lightest syllable to me was law. 

My acts outwent the wishes of thine eyes, 
And inspiration from their glance did draw ; 

With a strange kind of satisfied surprise 
At the swift potency of zeal, they saw 
More done from love than millions do from awe. 

The speech-beginning smile thy lips put on. 

Which ever made entreaty of command, 
Ere into sweet slow words thy breath had gone — 

Behold ! thy dear desire was in thy hand \ 
A light intelligential round me shone. 

Thine eyes' blue effluence, whose flash though 
bland 

Broke on my forehead like a lightning brand ! 

That moment I became all mind, heart, soul. 
Danger and difHcuity rose in vain ; 

Even Destiny could scarce my deeds control, 
Npr Prudence bipd n^e ip her britUe dmio $ 
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Methoughtlcottldhavegraspedeachwhirlmg/pole, 
And Earth's great asde bent or broke in twain. 
For all to Love seemed possible and plain* 

Well that diy lowly, w^k-and passionless. breast 
Swelled with its own sweet fec^gs and in those 

Found all its joy, nor heaved with more unrest 
Than the soft bosom of a maiden rose, 

When Zephyr stodps'to kiss the fringed vest ; 
So pure was thy chaste bosom, that the snows 
Fall darker when the wintry ice- wind blows ! 

Full many a time thou didst thy votary pray 
Not — not to love so well, aiid many a time 
Said'st thou wert but a slight, frail thing of clay 
And Heaven would punish both for my one 
crime. 
Ah, me it punished, hurrying thee away 

In thy sweet blooming-hood and beauteous 

prime, 
"Translated through the tomb to life's last clime. 

I knew, I knew it would be so, for thou 

Wert far too much of saint for this sad sphere ! 

How often did I search with pain enow 

For some small touch of earth to keep thee here ! 

But no! the fatal brightness of thy brow. 
The lambent glory round thy temples dear. 
Told thy election to the skies was near« 

That halo, gtimmering from each golden braid. 
The vision of thy bright immortal crown, 

Too plainly to my woe-struck heart betrayed 
Heaven h^ ^read^ writ thee Angel dowi). 
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I saw thee early for the skies arrayed 
In Purity's white veil and spptless gown. 
Nor Hope would let me that sad image drown. 

But for this creed I had not at thy shrine 

Bowed my idolatrous heart and stubborn knee ; 
I thought thou wert so kindred to divine 

'Twere no wrong piety to worship thee. 
Beatitude and sanctity both thine, 

What could'st thou less than a blest spirit be ? 

So love of goodness bred great ill in me. 

The blow that laid thee in the arms of Death 
That very night thou should'st have lain in 
these, 
Time's thrilling watchword that chained up thy 
breath, 
And with mere horror thy wjarra cheek did freeze 
To bloodless alabaster — Conscience saith 
These are the visitations Heaven decrees, 
When man on earth his sole Elysium sees ! 

Ay me ! 'tis true ! I did indeed forget 

Flowers of true bliss on earth could never 
bloom. 

But since my worshipt star of beauty set, 
My joy is woe, my glory is in gloom. 

Dark, noisome, dismal, with rank vapours wet, 
This globe is like an universal tomb. 
With doors down-leading to the caves of doom. 

Fain would I choose me my small charnel-space ; 

Fain would I lie down blindly with the blind. 
Whose eyes are dust ; fain would I take my place 

In the vast catacomb of all mankind ' 
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O that in Ruin's eyes I had found grace. 

That my death -warrant tedious Fatehadsigned, 
The charter of immortal life to mind ! 

Then would my spirit on empyreal wings 
Soar up to Heayen, if sin would let it soar, 

And, bird-like fluttering where its sweet mate 
sings, 
Beat for admittance at the mercy-door ! 

If great compassion touched the King of Kings, 
My mate and I His gobdness might adore. 
One voice, one soul, one essence evermore ! 



A LAMENT 



I 



'VE heard indeed of happy those 
Whom funeral winds hushed to repose, 
Of showers that fell when piteous Heaven 
Was forced to take what it had given, 

But nought for me will care to weep. 
The fields will don their usual green. 
The mountains keep their changeless mien. 
And every tree will toss his plumes 
As brave as erst, the day that dooms 

Me to my everlasting sleep ! 

Above my earth the flowers will blow 
As gay or gayer still than now. 
And o'er my turf as merrily 
Will roam the sun-streaked giddy bee. 
Nor wing in silence past my grave. 
The bird that loves the morning rise, 
Whose light soul lifts him to the skies. 
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Will beat the hollow heaven as loud. 
While I lie moistening my shroud 
With all the cruel tears I have ! 

No friendy no mistress dear will come 
To strew a death-flower on my tomb, 
But robin's self from off my breast 
Will pick the dry leaves for his nest, 

That careless winds had carried there. 
All but the stream, compelled to mourn 
Aye since he left his parent urn. 
Will sport and smile about my bed 
As joyful as I were not dead, 

Neglect more hard than death to bear ! 

Alive, I would be loved of one, 
I would be wept when I am gone ; 
Methinks a tear from Beauty's eye 
Would make me even wish to die — 

To know what I have never known ! 
But in this pallid cheek a ray 
Of kindred ne'er was cast away. 
And as I lived most broken-hearted 
So shall I die all all deserted, 

Widiout one sigh except my own. 

WHEREFORE, UNLAURELLED 

BOY 

WHEREFORE, unlaurelled Boy, 
Whom the contemptuous Muse will not 
inspire, 
With a sad kind of joy 

Still sing'st thou to thy solitary lyre ? 
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The melancholy winds 

Pour through unnumber'd reeds their idle woes. 
And every Naiad finds 

A stream to weep her sorrow as it flows. 

Her sighs unto the air 

The Wood-maid's native oak doth broadly tell, 
And Echo's fond despair 

Intelligible rocks re-syllable. 

Wherefore then should not I, 

Albeit no haughty Muse my heart inspire, 
Fated of grief to die, 

Impart it to my solitary lyre ? 



TO A HAREBELL GROWING BY A 

GRAVESIDE 

p RETTY flower, mourn for me ! 
•*■ I'd rather hear thee sigh 
Than friends that counterfeit a grief 
They feel no more than I. 

Pretty flower, mourn for me ! 

I'd rather have thy tear, 
Than all a hypocritic world 

Could waste upon my bier. 

Pretty flower, mourn for me, 

And, dirger's time ta save. 
Hang down thy little passing-bell 

And ring me to my grave ! 
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SOLILOQUY AMONG THE TOMBS 

Written in Beddington Churchyard 

T STAND upon the sod must lie on me, 
-*■ Ere yon red rose in odour shall expire ; 
I think upon the time that soon shall be, 
When my soul mingles with immortal fire. 

I muse on my new kindred of the tomb, 
Brothers and sisters I must shortly know ; 

Few, few the hours and fleet, ere I become 
One of the pale society below ! 

Another Sabbath, and this sacred tower 

Shall in deep words have tolled : His course 
is done ! 

Another moon shall look into my bower. 
And weeping lucid tears say : He is gone ! 

Gone, where the proud are lowly as the meek, 
Where simple ones are subtle as the sage. 

Gone, where the strong are feeble as the weak. 
Where rank no right, power has no privilege. 

Where Wealth is stripped as bare as Wretchedness, 
And Tyranny is fettered like his slave. 

Where Beauty weeps her strange unlovelincss. 
Where Eloquence is dumb and Folly grave. 

Six feet of common, caitiff-making earth. 
Often much less and very seldom more. 

Encompasses within its narrow girth 

Him whom a world could scarce contain before ! 
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Even on a spot as smaU, perchance as green. 
As this where I shall rest in unrenown. 

The Conqueror ^ of half the poles between 
Must lay himself and all his glory down. 

Lone in the far Atlantic isle he sleeps, 

The modern Charlemagne, but mightier still ; 

A wretched willow o'er his tombstone weeps, 
And round it mourns a miserable rill. 

Upon his desolate couch the Homeless Star 
Looks with a sympathetic sister eye, 

As if she breathed these pitying words afar : 
Outcast of Earth art thou, of Heayen I. 

The wind-god haunting that sepulchral hill 
Pipes a wild coronach around the grave. 

But none are there with martial voice to fill 
His own loved trumpet o'er the buried brave^ 

There sleeps he most forlorn, almost forgot. 
In a drear island distant o'er the fbam ; 

Here shall I sleep, laid in this quiet spot, 
And find how sweet in death itself is home ! 

Close by the foot of this gray Abbey well. 
Where leans the buttress that is leant upon. 

Like old companions fearing both to fall. 
Each with its shoulder props the other one. 

Here would I wish my final bed of rest. 
Tranquil and shekry, ivy-overgrown^ 

With a green pall to spread upon my breast. 
This i^ the spot I've fixed on as my own. 

^ Napoleon. 
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The dewy*throate4 mghtmgale sings here. 

Till midnight blends complexions with the 
motn^ 

And robiB in his crimson stomacher 

Sits challenging the woods on yonder thorn. 

Circling around, the turret-swallow stoops 

With sweet, weak whistle to sahite her young ; 

Here from their evening feast the crows in troops 
Come with hoarse music heavily along. 

Now that her dusky robe the Night unfolds^i 
Through its light gauze wanders the aimless fly, 

Homeward the bee her steady passage holds, 
The stumbling beetle booms him headlong by. 

Now from beneath the ivy-woven cowl, 
Muffling the head of each tall pinnacle. 

With solemn whirr comes forth the moody owl. 
And flickering bat which loves the gloom as 
well. 

How calm ! how still I nor is the glare of day 
Less sobered by the shadow of the pile, 

It seems to frown the sun's rude light away, 
And tempers even the moon's most pallid smile. 

Sweet village church \ remote from village strife, 
Yet still to home and heart's affecticfn near. 

If here* so peaceful be the dream of life, 

How peaceful must the sleep of death be here ! 
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O let the proud, the wealthy and the great, 
Where huge cathedrals ope the venal choir, 

Beneath their vain mausolea lie in state. 
Give me a grave beneath the village spire ! 



MY OWN EPITAPH 

MORTAL, pass on ! leave me my desolate 
home! 
I care not for thy sigh, I scorn thy tear. 
To this wild spot let no intruder come, 

The winds and rains of Heaven alone shall 
mourn me here ! 



M 
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A SHADOWY dell, from whence arise . 

A star is gone ! a star is gone . 

Ah, thou look'st cold on me, pomp-loving 

Moon .... 
Amid the roofless walls of a gray pile . 
Annihilation, dark and everlasting 
Antiquity, thou Titan-bom 
Arise ! the Sea-god's groaning shell . 
As the brook's song that lulls the quiet lawn 
Awake thee, my lady-love 
Ay ! Peaceful ! Still . 

Behold the world's great wonder 
Break not my loneliness, O Wanderer 
Buried for ever in my heart shall be . 

Cherub ! that from thy own Heaven seem'st to 
borrow .... 



Deep in a wild sequester'd nook 

Do I yet press ye, O rushes, though the 

light .... 

Dost thou love the blue to see 
Down the Dardanelles 

Fair as the flower is, it will yet decay . 
Farewell to Sliev Morna 

Hast thou upon the idle branches hung 

Have you not oft, in the still wind 

Here's a bank with rich cowslips and cuckoo 

buds strewn . . 
Hie away to Sherwood Forest 

178 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 179 



Hie on to great Ocean 
Hither ! hither ! 



I am for aye, for ever, ever sighing 

I am too light of foot, I fear, for you 

I do love the meadow-beauties 

I sat with one I love last night 

I seem like one lost in a deep blue sea 

I sent a ring, a little band 

I stand upon the sod must lie on me 

I'm a rover, I'm a rover 

I've been roaming, I've been roaming 

I've heard indeed of happy those 

It is not Beauty I demand 

Listen to the Lyre 

Listen, youth ! O listen, listen 

Love drooped when Beauty fled the bower 
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Millions of bright star-lustres hung . , 69 

Mortal, pass on ! leave me my desolate home 177 
My bower is in a green dell . . .151 

My lady sweet ! O come with me . .89 



O blest unfabled Incense Tree 

O, could I weep myself into a stream . 

O, fast her amber blood doth flow 

O fountain, in whose depths of silver green 

O mark yon rose-tree ! when the West 

O May, thou art a merry time 

O melancholy tree, thou who dost stand 

O placid nun .... 

O step ! and try how along the smooth ocean 

O thou dread Bard, whose soul of fire 

O'er golden sands my waters flow 

O'er the valley, o'er the mountain 

Once on a time, when Love was young 

Over a bloomy land untrod 
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i8o INDEX OF FIRST LINES 

Prayer unsaid and mass unsung 

Pretty flower, mourn for me . . . 

Quaff ! O quaff the coral wine . 

Rapt by her two gray steeds, the car of Mom . 

Smooth Shan-avon, Eirin*s glory . . i 

Sweet Bards have told ... 

Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty 

slumbers .... . i 



The deathless sons of Greece have died once 

more .... 

The fairy camp with tents displayed . 
The merciful sweet influence of the South 
The mountain winds are winnowing . 
The smoothest greensward dry and shorn 
The snows are fled upon their watery wings 
The streams that wind amid the hills . 
Thou, at whose feet I waste my soul in sighs 
Troop home to silent grots and caves . 
'Twas in that pleasant season, when the year 

Up the dale and down the bourne 

Wail ! wail ye o'er the dead . 
We Dryad Sisters exiled be . 
Weep not, my bride, to be my bride . 
When nestling winds the ocean soothe 
When summer winds begin to woo 
When the bright-haired Mom . 
When the sun steps from the billow . 
Wherefore, unlaurelled Boy . 
Who wants a govm 
Why tell you me to lay the cittern by 
Winds of the West, arise 
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You, the choice minions of the proud-lipped 

Nine . . . . . 124 
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